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THE following narrative, compiled from’ notes 
taken in the circumstances they describe, records 
the author’s experience during a brief missionary 
visit to a very interesting part of the world—to 
that part where the race to which we all belong 
had its origin, where the human spirit had its first 
experiences of joy and of pain, sang its first song, 
shed its first tear, uttered its first prayer, made its 
first mistake, fought its first battle, gained its first 
victory, and opened its first page of history, so big 
with the events of its momentous future. 

_ These localities are seldom visited by the 
clergymen and other travellers who visit Palestine, 
though the distance from the Holy Land to 
Mesopotamia is not great. Archzologists, for the 
most part, have the field all to themselves. The 
difficulties and discomforts to be encountered by 
‘the traveller in these regions, the gross ignorance 
of the people, their dreadful superstitions and 
nomadic character, do not attract the visitor. But 

‘notwithstanding that condition of things, those 
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vast plains possess a deep interest for all intelligent 
and reflective men and women whatever. their — 
country or creed ; for there we find the birthplace 
of our first parents, the rivers that watered the 
Garden of Eden, and the site of famous cities 
which once commanded the world, and were for 
centuries renowned in history and song. Perhaps 
the.most. interesting circumstance connected with 
these cities and kingdoms is the fact that they 
were the special objects of prophecy, and strikingly 
confirm in their present condition: the unerring 
fore-knowledge God gave to His chosen servants. 

The writer's recollection of his journey to 
Nineveh, Babylon, and the country round about, 
is still so fresh and vivid, despite the lapse of 
years, still so fragrant with grateful reminiscence, 
that he has been tempted to give to the public a 

“ short account of his travels in that country, there 
being at the present time an earnest demand for 
information about those ancient places. 

The main theme of the book is the author's. 
missionary tour through the towns and cities of 
Babylonia; but the reader will also find some 
interesting archzological lore compiled from 
personal observation and the magnificent collec- 
tion of antiquities displayed in the British Museum. 
No intelligent persons could pass those mounds, 
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(See Isaiah xxxvi. 2.) 
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which enclose, as in dark winding sheets, the : 
remains of dead cities, without pausing to get dt _ 
least a glimpse of their vanished splendours, 
_ While steadily pursuing the chief object~ of his 
journey, the missionary gathered knowledge 
‘at once gratifying to natural curiosity and 
strengthening to faith in Him who has said: 
“My word shall not pass away.” ; 
The story of the discovery of the buried cities 
and their precious libraries and records has been 
told elsewhere ; it is needless to repeat it. Some. 
recent finds, however, are specially worthy of note, 
and deeply interesting to Bible students. The 
most important of recent archzological discoveries 
have occurred, not in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, - 
but on the banks of the Nile. Tel-daphne’ of. - 
Tahpanhes, an old city of Egypt, situated on the 
Lower Nile, has yielded to the explorers tablets 
. written. in the cuneiform character addressed to 
- Nebuchadnezzar, then at Tahpanhes, by his 
viceroys in Palestine... The great Babylonian 
-. king was at that time engaged in smiting Egypt, 
and these tablets are the only historical records . 
of the fact. Nebuchadnezzar’s headquarters were 
evidently in the palace of Tahpanhes, one of the 
royal abodes of the Pharaohs, in which as king 
_ and conqueror he held his court, There he did 
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according to the word of the Lord spoken by the 
prophet: “I will set his throne upon these 
stones which I have hid, and he shall spread his 
royal pavilion over them ”—vide Jeremiah xiii. 
9,10. The King of Babylon was there as in a 
robing-chamber putting on Egypt: “He shall 
_array himself with the land of Egypt as a 
shepherd putteth on his garment” (Jeremiah 
xliii, 12). Egypt and its spoil was the wage God 
‘had promised him for transporting the Jews to 
Babylon, and continuing to act as the royal 
turnkey whilst the chosen people were in that 
great: prison-land which was meant to be as a 
furnace for their purification (Ezek. xxix. 18-20). 
Another find at Tel-el-Amarna, on the Upper 
Nile, reveals events still further back in time. 
Written a century before the Jews left Egypt for 
Palestine, these tablets were sent by the governors 
of Sidon, Beyrout, and other Syrian provinces, to 
King Amenophis IV., and show that Palestine 
_was then in a very unsettled state, evidently 
preparing the way for the children of Israel to 
take possession of the land given in covenant by- 
God to Abraham and his seed for ever. 
Equally interesting have been the. recent 
discoveries at Larsa and Telloh. At the former 
place a tablet has been found which records the 
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name of Arioch, king of Larsa, one of the four 
kings who journeyed with Chederlaomer, about 
1600 B.C., from the Euphrates to Palestine, and 
who fought in the slime-pit valley of Siddim 
against the five kings. The latter place (Telloh) 
is situated on the banks of the Shutt el Hai, a 
canal fed by the Tigris and flowing across the 
country into the Euphrates near Ereck or Warka. 
Here Sarzec has been digging and unearthed the 
ruins of a vast palace, full of many antiquities— 





LETTER-TABLETS FOUND AT TEL-RL.-AMARNA. 
(See end of [ntroduction. ) 


among other things, collections of shells from {the 
Red Sea, showing that the people of Telloh had 
knowledge of that sea, and numerous statues and 
tablets belonging to the reign of Gudea (circa 
2500 B.C.). Gudea, it may be mentioned, was a 
versatile genius, and seems to have acted as chief 
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architect, mathematician, and priest-king with 
considerable success. Not long ago we also hadi 
news of his father, Ambazur, who seems to have 
built a great many temples and towers. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of all the archzo- 
logical revelations is that regarding Sargon L, 
whose reign is considered to have been about 
3800 B.C. Sargon seems to have founded a 
temple to the sun-god at Sipparah in a thorough 
fashion. He also buried the inscribed memorial- 
stone deeply. For 3200 years it was hidden, till 
Nabonides, searching zealously, unearthed the 
stone; and in the course of his explorations 
among the works of Nabonides, H. Rassam in 
turn discovered it. Of course there are gaps to. 
be filled up in the long stretch of years between 
Sargon and Gudea, but every year fills in names 
of kings and records of events. Quite recently a 
bi-lingual tablet was discovered containing about 
two hundred names of kings who seem to fill 
some of those empty thrones. . 

These discoveries have a most important bear-- 
ing on the question of how long the human race 
has been on earth. Dr. Hilprecht asserts he has 
found records in Niffer that go back to 3900 B.C., 
and, as Dr. Budge says, it would be absurd to 
conclude that there were no kings before 3800 B.C. 
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Then there is the larger fact that the people 
must have reached a high standard of civilisation. 
Tf not able to write a sentence, they could throw a 
spear ; if not able to engrave a tablet, they could 
plough a field. Centuries, perhaps a thousand ~ 
years, may lie betwixt the age of innocence and 
’ the date of the first inscribed tablet ; for, just as 
children must be taught in school atid trained to 
tead and write, so the early races would require — 
long years of discipline and teaching before they 
acquired the literary art or could appreciate the 
value of a written record. Still, we cannot go: ie 
back indefinitely, and it is almost certain that we. 
already possess some of the very earliest records 
written by mankind, ; 
The country in which the missionary laboured 
during the period covered by the following 
narrative was that to which the Prophet Jonah 
was sent 2500 years ago. We know how Jonah 
disobeyed God’s command to go and preach 
repentance to the people of Nineveh, and the 
terrible consequences of his disobedience. The 
author believes that he was called by God ‘to 
Nineveh and the regions round about, and whilst 
fulfilling the command was happily free from 
any such misadventures as Jonah encountered. 
Setting himself resolutely and self-denyingly to 
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go where and when he was sent, the missionary 
found that God had prepared a way for him, and 
evetywhere brought him safety and comfort. The 
work of distributing the Scriptures and preaching 
the Gospel was carried on peaceably and success- 
fully i in a hostile country, under the protection of 
- the Almighty. ; 

These pages were written during the last illness 
of the author’s sister, and shortly before her 
earthly pilgrimage ended. Her devotion to her 
brother was as constant when he was far away as 
when he was near—as true when he was on the 
other side of the world as when he was at her side 
here. In his silent grief day by day, he saw her 
strength failing and her mental powers weakening. 
But one day she said, feeling her life was ebbing: 
“Give me your hand, James.” This was meant, 
doubtless, to be a last farewell embrace. Nor 

* need we wonder at that, for soon after this the 
" silver cord was‘tenderly loosed, and the golden 
bowl was gently broken; and the writer, left 
-alone in his solitude, cap only now say, as he 
looks upward: “God be with you till we meet. 
again.” : 


LETTERS FROM GOVERNORS OF 
CITIES IN PALESTINE TO THE 
KING OF EGYPT (azouT 1500 BC.) 


FROM BURRABURIYASH, KING OF KARADUNIYASH, 
4 TO AMENOPHIS Iv, 


After the usual salutations, Burraburiyash refers to the amicable 
relations which existed between Karaindash, a former king of 
Karaduniyash, and the father of Amenophis, in days of old, and he 
hopes that these relations may be continued. Ue complains, 
however, that the messengers of the King of Egypt have come to 
chim three times in succession without bringing any. gift with them, 
_and he will therefore send no gift to Amenophis. He adds, ‘If 
thou hast nothing of value for me, then I have nothing of value for » 

“thee.” He next complains that the messenger that was sent to 
him from Egypt with twenty manehs of gold did not deliver them. 
Five appear to have been offered, but these Burraburiyash refused 
to accept. Repeating the hope that peace may exist and wax old 
between Egypt and Karaduniyash, Burraburiyash seems to propose 
to send certain gifts to Egypt, in return for which he expects to 
receive chariots, which his messenger, Shindishugal, will bring 
‘back. In conclusion, he hopes that their messengers may travel 
aogether as in days of old, and he sends two manehs of lapislazuli 

“as a gift for Amenophis, and various presents for ‘thy daughter, 
the wife of my son.” [The fact that a daughter of Amenophis IV. 
was married to a Mesopotamian prince is new, and is of consider- - 
able interest. Whether this prince was Karakhardish, who 
succeeded his father on the throne ‘of Karaduniyash in the time of 
Ashur-Uballet, King of Assyria, cannot at present be decided. 
As appears, Kallimma-Sin was yefused by Amenophis III, the 
hand of one of his daugliters, as the daughter of the King of Egypt - 
hath never been given to a Nobody. It would seem that 
Burraburiyash must have been an independent king, while 
Kallimma-Sin was a sheikh of little importance. ] 

: . 


FROM ABIMILKA, GOVERNOR OF TYRE. 


After addressing the King, my Lord, my God, with the usual 
compliments, he informs him that he is diligently guarding the city 
of the king under his charge. He repeats his intention of coming 
to Egypt to meet the king, and he thinks that Zimrida will nat be 
able to turn the city of Sidon away from its allegiance during ‘his 
absence ; for he would have the king to know that, after Zimrida’ 
had obtained authority, he had become hostile. Next he prayed: 
the king to defend the city. He has sent this letter by a 
messenger, and asks that he may be received with favour? He 
entreats the king not to forsaké him and to send him water to 
‘drink and wood for fuel, for the king knows that for some time 
past he has had neither wood nor water. To incline him to send 
help, he dispatches with his messenger, Ttu-milki, five talents of 
pure copper and other gifts. In reply to the king’s orders to 
report any news from the land of Canaan, he writes:— The 
king of the land of Danuna is dead, and his brother has become: 
king in his stead, and there is peace in his land. One-half of 
the city Ugarit hath been burned with fire and is destroyed, The 
soldiers of the land of Khatti are no longer here. Itagamapaiti,, 
governor of the city of Kidshi, and Aziru have rebelled, and are 
fighting against Namyawiza, Notwithstanding that Zimrida, the 
governor of Sidon and Lachish, hath eae together ships and’ 
soldiers from the lands of Aziru, the son/ of Abd-Ashirta, if only 
the king will send four captains (with’ thejr companies), all will be 
well with me, and I shall see his destrucfion.”* 





These letters are the most impor historical records ever 
found in connection with the Bible. ey most fully confirm the 
historical statements of the Book of Joshua, and prove the antiquity 
of civilisation in Syria and Palestine. —Conprr, on “Tel-el-. 
Amarna Tablets,” p. 6, / 

The tablets found at Tel-el-Ai Egypt, are in general not 
much larger than a man’s hand. / Their colour reveals the part of. 
the country from which they were sent. The dark red clay, for’ 
example, shows that such tabiets came from North Syria,: the ; 
"yellow coloured from the of Palestine, and the fine ktieaded 
clay from the banks of the Nile. Over 300 letters were found. 
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From Bombay through Babylonia. 


CHAPTER I. 


BOMBAY TO BUSSORAH. 


From India to Arabia—Bombay— Farewells4 ‘* God be with you". 
—Sir William Mackinnon’s thoughtfulness and generosity 
Preaching at Kurrache:—Muscat—Upfthe Persian Gulf--The 
Happy Faces in Bunder Abbas—Linga; Pearls—Bushire+ 
Gate to Persia—‘‘The labourers are/ few”—Preaching and 
baptising~The neglected telegraphigts at Guador, Bushite, 
and Fao—Mahommera—Old and New Bussorah. 


_Iw the year’ 1867, early ‘in my missionary 
career, I was engaged by some Christian mer- 
chants to preach the Gospel for three years in 
Bombay to the captains, engineers, officers, and 
‘mariners constantly coming and going to that- 
port. As-the end of my engagement drew near 
I was anxious to. knov ’ where my next field of 
labour might be, and d’ ly asked God to make me 
willing to go whereve. He chose to sgnd me... 
re B bs 
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One day a thought came into my mind about 
the Persian Gulf, Bagdad, Nineveh, and Babylon, 
as a fresh field for missionary effort. I prayed to 
the God in whom I believe that, if the idea was a - 
right one, He would be pleased to confirm it, and 
if it was a wrong one, to remove it speedily. I 
knew that if this thought, which came as a ray of 
light, was born of God, He would arrange means 
for the carrying of it out, and cause many pro- 
vidences to help in the accomplishing of His own 
design, At that time there was no missionary 
betwixt Kurrachee and Mardin on the Upper 
Tigris, except the English Chaplain at Teheran: 
A native Presbyterian was doing duty in Mosul 
for the American Presbyterian Mission Board, the 
missionaries that’ had been stationed there having - 
been carried off by fever. 

The thought continued, and seemed to gather 
- strength the more it was prayed over and 
meditated upon, I wrote to the Chairman of 
the British Indian Steam Navigation Company 
(then Mr. Mackinnon, afterwards Sir William 
Mackinnon, Bart.), asking him if he would help 
me in going up to that neglected region of the 
world, Though I hi never seen him,” he 
granted my request, it ‘tructing his agent to 
pass me on to Bussorah wand, like a Christian, 
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anxious to do all the good he could, ordered 
boxes of Arabian, Turkish, and Persian Testa- 
ments to be sent round from Calcutta to me, 
that I might have God’s precious Word in my 
hand for distribution in that dark and ‘neglected 
region of the world. ' 

Having finished my three years’ engagement 
in mission work in the harbour of Bombay, I 
prepared to quit that sphere of labour. The 
Bombay missionaries met for conference and 
prayer a day or two before I left on my 
venturesome journey, which would take me up the 
Persian Gulf and beyond—how far I could not 
then say ; God would direct. At that meeting I 
was earnestly commended to God in a prayer of 
remarkable unction and power, the moral and 
spiritual force of which I can never forget or cease 
to value. Arrangements completed, I embarked 
on the steamer Martaban for the Persian Gulf and 
Bussorah. No one could desire a more skilful or 
a more careful captain, and few steamers could 
produce a company of officers more attached to 
each other, more attentive to their respective 
duties, more anxious to do their work—and even 
extra work—without complaining. I was grieved 
to notice that their Sabbaths were often their 
busiest days, and it. was not surprising to hear 
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them expressing the desire that it might be 
different with them before long. Three or four 
successive Sabbaths at work, without any time for 
Sabbath rest, as was often the case, was more 


than flesh and blood, soul and spirit; could stand - 


in the head-splitting labour of shipping and dis- 
charging cargo in such a place as the Persian 
Gulf. 

There were not many passengers on board, 
though we carried a full cargo. From Bombay to 
Kurrachee (near the mouth of the Indus). the 
steamer rolled and pitched. We were glad of the 
rest at Kurrachee. A railway connects this town 
with Kotree on the Indus, and this has added 
greatly to its wealth and importance. 

I preached in Kurrachee Presbyterian Church * 
to an army of soldiers on the Sabbath for the 
Presbyterian chaplain, Rev. Mr. Middleton. . The 
desson read was from the Prophet Joel about 


another army, consisting of locusts, cankerworms,, 


caterpillars, and palmeswormns; designated by 
God “My great army:” This was an army that 
‘was never known to mutiny. A wing of it could 
not be arrested by flooded rivers or snow-clad 
hills. This was an army that could never become 


effeminate, that could never be spoiled by 


flattery, eyer doing fienhely its work without 
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medals and praise. Before this host there might 
be an Eden, but behind it a wilderness. Is it not 
wisdom for all to “keep in” with the Great 
Commander of this army—to do nothing to pro- 
voke His displeasure, to do everything to obtain 
His favour, and everything to win His smile? 

Next day I paid a hurried visit in passing to 
the alligator’s pond, where a large number of these 
huge creatures are kept for show. Yet they 
certainly looked as if they would not object to 
have one of our party for breakfast. Wonderful 
creatures of God; but not so wonderful as the 
sea-serpent or the angels that we so often hear 
and read about, but have never bcen privileged to 
see. . ; 
Beyond Kurrachee the weather, not unpleasant 
for winter, became colder as we went further up 
the Gulf. Strong winds called Shamals frequently 
and powerfully resisted our progress, and increased 
the cold. 

Next day I landed at the Guador telegraph 
station, and gave some religious papers to the 
men employed there, and Arabic Testaments to 
the natives who could read. A desire was. ex- 
pressed for a religious service, but time was not 
allowed for this. I. felt sorry for these persons 


thus isolated from the religious world. , 
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The next place visited was Muscat, a town in 
the north-east corner of Arabia—that land of - 
deserts and oases, where the Crescent was first 
lifted against the Cross. Muscat stands at the 
head of a narrow bay, with high rocky hills on 
both sides, These precipices are crowned with 
prisons and numerous forts, whence cannon were 
belching forth smoke, fire, and thundering sounds. 
As we entered the bay, a terrific din was echoing 
‘and re-echoing among the rocks on the near and 
opposite hills. The principal of these forts was 
built by the Portuguese, who, like the Dutch (both 
early pioneers), have long ago left the Persian’ 
Gulf. The water in the bay was swarming with 
millions of a small fish about the size of a sardine. 
Immediately outside the bay a ship can find no 
anchorage ground, the descent of the shore is so 
deep and so sudden. 

The town of Muscat was in a very unsettled 
State at this time. The last parricide king had 
been expelled the kingdom, The reigning Imaum 
was busy finding his way into the pockets of some 
of his tich subjects for the “sinews of war.” 
Under his reign all mustaches had been abolished, 
silk dresses and tobacco smoking prohibited, whilst 
dancing and music were both anathematised. The 
pent-up jqyous feelings of the seedy boys, how- 





MUSCAT.—NORTH FORT AND PALACE. 
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ever, though restrained on shore, got full scope on 
board our steamer while they went on with the work 
of coaling. On account of the Imaum refusing to 
pay tribute to the Wahabee chief of the interior of 
Arabia, he was ‘obliged to strengthen his out- 
posts jn anticipation of a war, and to incarcerate a 
number of sheiks in the forts because their support 
was doubtful. It is-said that, one day, after 
solemnly swearing on the Koran that he would be 
their friend, the Imaum invited these sheiks to a 
feast. After they had trustingly accepted his 
invitation and partaken of his hospitality, he, to 
their horror and surprise, declared, “You who * 
were my guests are now my prisoners.” The 
victims of treachery were at once transferred from 
the guest chamber to the secure confinement of- 
the forts. 

About thirty Testaments were left with the 
agent of the steamer at Muscat, to be sold or 
given away according as he thought best for the 
spread of the truth in that important town—so 
closely connected with the interior of Arabia, 

After crossing the Gulf of Oman, the next town 
we touched at was Bunder Abbas, situated on the 
southern shore of Persia. It has been colonised 
by Arabs, and formerly was under the government 


of Muscat. This is one of the gates leading to 
: ‘ : 
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Yezd and some other towns of Eastern Persia. 
The houses are built of adobe, sun-burnt or'sun- 
dried bricks, The people are of a happy disposi- 
tion; and, from their habit of frequently laughing 
and smiling, their faces have a genial look, much 
more pleasant to look at than the faces of some 





BUNDER BAZAAR, LINGA. 


millionaires I have seen. Salt and saltpetre are 
dug out of the neighbouring hills, and carpets are 
manufactured and largely exported to Bombay. 
The island of Hormuz, lying a few miles distant 
from the town, possesses vari-coloured rocks which 
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lend novel interest to the scenery. Centuries 
before the Christian era Hormuz was a great 
emporium, and: the yellow-fingered Banyans 
traded far to the East with many and rare articles 
of merchandise. 





LINGA HARBOUR, 


Linga was our next place of call. Here are 
built many boats of peculiar structure, known 
as bugalows. These bugalows are of a large size, 
and intended to breast waves beyond the Persian 
Gulf. The people of Linga do a great trade in 
pearls, obtained on the other side of the gulf. 
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This pearl fishery is said to have been in operation 
when Herod and Czsar sat on their respective 
thrones. The Banyan merchants have spread 
themselves up the gulf, and even along the whole 
coast of East Africa,and are to be found wherever 
there is a penny or an anna to be made. 

After many hours’ steaming along the bleak and 
treeless coast on the north side of the gulf, with 
here and there hills that seemed dusted with a 
whitish sand, we reached the ancient town of 
Bushire, It is a walled town ,built upon a 
narrow neck of Iand running out seawards. From 
its nearness to the mouth of the Shut el Arab, 
we can suppose that in all probability the early 
sea-voyagers on the Persian Gulf, after they had 
experimented on the rivers, would make Bushire 
their first calling port. The town seems well 
built, and possesses some large private residences, 
with peculiar erections of wood at the top for 
catching the cool. afternoon breeze in summer, 
which,. by capillary attraction, finds its way 
down to refresh the exhausted household below. 
Bushire leads inland to the capital of Persia, 
and to Shiraz, whose wines kings quaffed in days 
of old. A telegraph line runs in from Bushire, 

I preached at the Residency to twenty-seven 
persons. The Armenian Church was offered, but 
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the people preferred the Residency Room. Some 
of these persons were Presbyterians, some Episco- 
palians, and some even Armenians. Three children 
were baptised in Christ’s name, and henceforth 


would be designated Christians.. It was a great © 


pleasure to break the bread of life among these 
people. They don’t get a sermon often, you may 
belicve. An earnest evangelist is wanted here. 





BUSHIRE, 
Promenade, Senior Courts, with Residency and Flag-staff, 


The people of Persia are mostly of the Moham- 
medan sect. called Sheahs. The Turks are mostly 
Sunnies. They differ chiefly as to whether a 
blood relation of Mahomet, or merely a man 
of talent, should be constituted the successor of 


> 
"y 
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the prophet. Neither of these sects are ever 
likely, after all the splendid chances they have 
had, to form the world’s advance guard ; nor are 
they likely to make progress whilst they prefer 
the Koran to the Bible, and Mahomet to Christ. 
Persia is a shunted country ; the people are far 
behind the age. 





COFFEE SHOP IN BUSHIRE. 


On Monday I left Bushire, and reached Fao on 
the following day. Fao is a telegraph station, 
and situated on tlie lowest reaches of the Shut el 
Arab river. As at Bushire, a large number of 
telegraphists are employed. A short, religious 
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service was held here, and a child was baptised. 
The parents expressed themselves anxious that 
the outward baptism might be the sign of one of 
a higher kind within. The river here is about a 
‘mile in breadth. The uneven banks go far back 
from the river, and look as if they were in a 
rudimentary and formative state, for ever receiving 
fresh supplies of sand or mud. Date trees line 
the banks up to the junction of the two rivers, and 
beyond. The Karoon river runs parallel with 
the Shut el Arab for many miles to the sea. 
At Mahommera, a Persian fort, which. we 
passed on our right, the Shut el Arab and the - 
_Karoon are joined by a canal, said to have been 
made by Alexander. Here the British fought 
against the Persians who had imagined them- 
selves secure behind the walls of their fort ; but 
when our soldiers dropped some shells over the 
_walls amongst them, their ideas became enlarged 
-as to the necessity of getting their forts made 
bomb-proof when they had such an enemy to 
meet. . They had entertained the idea that our - 
weapons should only have been such as theirs ; 
otherwise, they thought, the fighting was not fair.. 
-The sheik near this place is an enterprising 
man. He owns two steamers; one he keeps for 
pleasure, the other is used for business purposes 
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on the Karoon river. This Persian river divides 
in two further up, and betwixt ‘the two branches 
Daniel is said to be buried. Its source is beyond 
the Lauriston Mountains, which we frequently 
saw on our right as we steamed up the Tigris. 

‘We passed no place of special interests till we 
reached Bussorah, which is situated on a creek 
about three miles from the right bank of the 
Shut el’ Arab river. Some miles distant there. is © 
an old Bussorah, which is now quite deserted, 
like old Delhi. The present town is badly built, 
without regard to sanitary laws, and accordingly 

. it suffers severely and justly for this neglect.» The 
Pacha of Bagdad has décided that a new town 
shall be built in a ‘healthier. situation nearer the 
river. 

Around the town many houses lie in ruins, On 
the outskirts there are numerous gardens, which 
are filled with all kind of fruit trees—figs, dates, 
apricots, oranges, and grapes—whilst rose bushes 
may be seen, from which are gathered the tens 
of thousands of petals which yearly yield the 
renowned rosewater, the essence ot which is so 
priceless to the beauties of the world. You may 
see under the shade of the trees vegetables of 
every kind suited to 2 modified temperature. 

Many of the people are very uncivilised, 
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Robbers go prowling about in bands every night, 
Murders are frequent. Law-breakers easily escape 
without punishment. Whilst I was on board the 
steamer, the sound of firearms was heard all 
through the night. Not long ago a band of 
robbers boarded one of the company’s steamers, 
shot the gangway officer, locked up the captain, 





YOUNG DATE-TREES GROWING IN THE GARDENS ON THE 
OUTSKIRTS OF BUSSORAH, 


and made off with 40,000 rupees in the steamer’s 
cash-box. 

A man-of-war and five steamers were anchored 
out in the stream. Another had just arrived 
through the Suez Canal, and thus that great 
event—thg opening of the Suez Canal—was 
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View from the Steamer, showing the Landing Stage, Customs-house, and Post Office. 
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telling even here, as in so many other parts of 
the East. At the same time a ship arrived from 
America to obtain a cargo of the dates, which are 
very specially prized, because they are generally 
believed to be closely in the line of the succession 
of the original date-tree of the Garden of Eden. — 

Five steamers were at that time running between 
Bussorah and Bagdad, two belonging to Messrs. 
Lynch Brothers and three to. the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Two more were expected, one to ply on 
the Euphrates above Hillah, and another on the 
Tigris above Bagdad, 





SUN GOD. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“CHALDEAN CITIES AND ANTIQUITIES, 


Where the Euphrates and Tigris~meet—Riverine and alluvial 
changes~The Marratu country—Early settlers—-The Sumero- 
Accadians—An old civilisation—Cuneiform writing—Influx 
of Semitic idolaters—Eridu: The Holy City—Ur of the 
Chaldees, the native cit of Abraham—Merchandise and 
schools of theology in Chalden—Ereck, the residence of 
Nimrod—Larsa—Lagash or Telloh—Gudea ‘the priest-king— 
Niffer and its wonderful treasures—Sippara—Aleppo— 
Carchemish. 


THE junction of the Euphrates and the Tigris is 
a few miles above the ancient city of Bussorah: 
These rivers have their rise near. the snow- 
capped mountains of Armenia. ‘ Long after. 
leaving their source, they flow generally in a 
__south-easterly direction towards the Persian Gulf. 
Keeping well apart, they enclose the great Meso- 
potamian plain until they come within a few 
miles of each other at Babylon and Bagdad. 
There. again they separate, enclosing in their 
onward course the lower Mesopotamian or 
Chaldean plains. After continuing thus ~for’ 
hundreds of miles, they happily meet, and 
thereafter flow, as the Shut el Arab fiver, for 
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nearly a hundred miles to the~ Persian Gulf.’ 
Above Babylon some of the waters of the” 
Euphrates flow into the Tigris, and below 
Bagdad some of the waters of the Tigris 
reciprocally flow into the Euphrates, thus 
showing that the basins of both rivers are nearly 
on a level. ‘ 
But it is only at Korna where the embrace 
_of these rivers is completely consummtated. The 
Euphrates, in the middle of its course, receives: 
two great affluents—the Balikh and the Kabour.. 
The Tigris, on the other hand, is increased on ‘the 
left by the waters of the Bitlis Khai, the Lesser 
and Greater Zab, the Adhem, and the Diyala. 
_ Both rivers are navigable for a great part of their: 
‘course, though the Tigris is chiefly used for: steaniit’ 
boat traffic, since its high banks, as its name implies, 
retain the water better. Riding about ninety 
- miles from the Mediterranean at. Alexandretta 
you can reach the Euphrates, and thence kelteék 
down to Bussorah and the Persian Gulf. Thus, 
the two seas are nearly connected by ‘this ‘Great 
river water-way. It seems, according to Assyrio- 
logists, that these two rivers, thousands of years 
ago, entered the Persian Gulf by separate mouths, 
about sixty miles from each other. Salt marshes 
existed near their mouths, and as time went on 
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these semi-dry marshes -were extended towards 
the south by the silt that these and a broad 
Persian river were constantly carrying down ; and 
so what formerly was sea became dry land, as the 
mud that was thus continually brought down. 
formed an ever-increasing delta in the Persian 
Gulf. Certainly, anyone who has sailed up the. 
Shut el Arab would. confirm the opinion formed 
‘by those Assyriologists, for the soil on either side 
of the river has the look of being of recent origin, 
formed by the constant deposits of all these rivers. 
Even to-day the delta is rapidly extending, and 
the advance of the coast line is said to amount to 
an English mile every half century, whilst in more 
ancient times, according to Rawlinson, the onward 
"march of the land was about three miles in a 
century. These marshes are called the Country of 
Marratu. Reference is made by Jeremiah to the 
people of that district, as one that had prepared 
“itself for punishment, equally with other parts of. 
. Chaldea, in these words—“ Go up against the land 
' of Merathaim, even against it” (Jeremiah |. 21). 
In another place that prophet says—“A sword 
is upon the Chaldeans, saith the Lord.” For 
we must not forget it was the Chaldeans who 
captured King Zedekiah, whose eyes were after- 
wards put out. It was the Chaldeans that were 
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pitched against the.city of Jerusalem round about, 
as if they were eminently fitted for work of that 
kind; and more, it was “all the army .of the 
Chaldeans that were with the captain of the guard 
who broke down all the walls of Jerusalem round 
about” (Jeremiah lii. 14); and it was the same 
soldiers that “broke in pieces the pillars of brass 
that were in the house of the Lord, and the bases, 
and the brazen sea that was in the house of the 
Lord.” They seem also to have been especially 
zealous in the work of destruction and unmerciful- 
ness. The prophet declared that God’s time of. 
retribution would come both to Babylon and to 
Chaldea, and that the just principle of His moral 
government would be put in operation some day by 
His calling the “archers” to do their duty, in these 
words—“Recompense her according to her works; 
according to all that she hath done, do unto her” 

{Jeremiah 1. 29). And thus the more roughly 
» these men did their military work, all the more 
retributively would God deal with them by His 

“archers” afterwards. 

The Euphrates now flows into the Tigris, and 
from the junction of the two there is a broad and 
beautiful stretch of water, fringed with many date 
palms all the way down on both sides to Bussorah. 
The Euphrates is called El Frat by the Arabs, 
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‘Ufratu’ by the Persians, and by the Accadians, 
Poura-nuna (the great river); but Pourat was the 
old Babylonian name, In the Bible it is called 
the River, and the Great River;-as when God said 
to Abraham (Gen. xv. 18)—“Unto thy seed have 
I given this land, from the River of Egypt unto 
the Great River, the River Euphrates.” 

The whole of the Euphrates region, extending 
on both sides up to Babylon, and perhaps a little 
beyond, is called Chaldea. This country had a- 
history long before Assyria and Babylonia, and 
more than a thousand years before Abraham 
emigrated to the land of Canaan. The people of 
this country have exercised a most powerful 
influence on the destinies of. mankind ever since 
the time that can be called historic. The lower® 
region containing a group of cities is called Sumir, 
the upper, with its group, Accad. The first 
colonists are supposed to have come from the 
upper mountains of Elam. They settled in the, 
alluvial districts, specially the portion bordering 
on the shores and rivers of the Persian Gulf. The 
land they settled on was found favourable for the 
growth of cereals, returning two hundred fold, 
and with the date palm the other needs of this 
new colony were fully supplied. As fish abounded 
‘also along the shores and in the rivers there was 
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--added a healthful variety to the dietary scale. 
Chaldea was. in some parts equal in fertility to 
Egypt, but in one respect Chaldea was greatly 
inferior. It had no marble,. no limestone, no 
basalt or granite to build palaces or temples, 
-as. Egypt had. And so the Chaldean architects 
were obliged to draw their building materials from 
the,soil on which they stood ; and, though these 
were easily obtained, the effect of time sooner or 
later told upon such materials when exposed to 
the elements, and hence they not unfrequently 
became mounds of earth or heaps of clay. 

Egypt was different from the Babylonian 
_ Plains. The former had the overflowing Nile 
spreading the rich mud, which fructified and re~ 
‘invigorated the soil; but in the latter, on the: 
occasion of great floods from rain or melted 
snow, there was generally only a partial over- - 
flow, nothing like what takes place in Egypt. 
These Eastern riversseem to have at first an 
ana-branch or relieving channel whereby the 
overflow is carried down to a lower and broader-’ 
part of the river better able to bear away the 
larger supply. Here was work for man to: 
deepen or widen that first canal of Nature, and 
to supplement by other canals the places where 
such were needed, The- productiveness of other* 
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districts would thus be greatly increased, leaving 
still more to be done by man in the simple work. 
of lifting up by the hand or by the Persian wheel 
smaller streams of water for the thirsty fields, and, 
with the great heat sure to come after man had 
done his ‘best, there could not fail to be, with the 
blessing of God, a rich repaying harvest. 

- From the day that the Sumero-Accadians landed 
on the shores of the Pérsian Gulf, they were united 
in organisation, and were somewhat proficient. in 
industries that bear‘on human comfort; more, they 
were builders of cities—a task which is fitted not 
to dwarf, but to enlarge, ideas. They had a code 
of laws, and acknowledged a kind of rudimental 
theology, which flourished among them till it’ 
gave place to legends and divinities multiplied 
above and below. They were energetic and 
courageous. ‘They fought bravely. with the winds 

"and the waves, and extended their commerce by 
“voyaging to other and to distant shores; for, 
unlike the Assyrian, their cry was in the ships— 
more there than at first in the battlefield. They 
had a knowledge of medicine, and had classified* 
diseases, They practised mathematics. They 
had hundreds of books on the eclipses of the sun 
and moon, the comets, the fixed stars, and the 
revolving planets. They knew the moulder and 
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the goldsmith’s art, as the contents of their. 
coffins testify. They had libraries also in their 
principal cities, and could read. The archives of 
the Creation, Flood, and Dispersion, were com- 
mitted to them. They did banking by Egibi, 
which was conducted in as careful and trustworthy 
a manner as if by the shrewd Rothschild himself. 

They possessed the very country, moreover, in 
* whose bowers (as both Scripture and tradition 
affirm) the first pair of our race spent their honey- 
moon, where they felt that every morning blushed. 
for them, every rosebud opened for them, every 
dewdrop sparkled for them, and every bird sang 
for them its most melodious notes. 

All these circumstances gave the early Chaldeans. 
a unique position, whilst the invention of phonetic 
writing lifted them higher, giving permanence to 
their thoughts and a kind of immortality to their 
deeds. They invented the art of phonetic 
writing for expressing their ideas, which, being: 
on tablets, could be carried and spread easily 
through the world. At first their writing was 
somewhat -hieroglyphical, like that of Egypt. 
Each sign was the image of the thing to be re- 
presented. Thus, to indicate the idea of God, the 
eight-pointed star was adopted; for that of king, 
recourse was had to the figure or sign of a queen 
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bee KK The engraver altered these two signs, 
and invented thousands of others that were formed 
after a like manner, and substituted for them more 
or less shapeless figures, ¢,7., $K- and >> for the 


star, ee, FR and pf for the bee. The 


original likeness was more and more altered, so 
that it became impossible to find out, in the many 
lines forming a group, the object these lines had 
originally represented. Fortunately, by the time 
this modification was effected, the need to recog- 
nise the object in order to read the character had 
ceased. Thus, as we look on, we see the early 
pictures of doors, insects, bees, and birds pass into 
the cuneiform character. In the course of centuries 
the characters got more and more simplified by 
the omission of unnecessary wedges or lines. The 
town of Nizreah, at the mouth of the Shut el Hai, 

_is said to be the place where the phonetic writing 
was first invented or improved. The writing least 
complicated was that used by the Assyrian and 
Babylonian scribes. The cuneiform letters are 
neither decorative nor picturesque. They do not - 
offer that pleasant variety of birds, snakes, quad- 
rupeds’ heads, stars, trees, and other earthly 
objects, as Egyptian letters do. Besides, they 
lost their. vertical position, and being placed 

. 
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CLEOPATRA’S 
NEEDLE : 
Hieroglyphic 
Writing. » 


horizontally, appear like - scattered 

nails on the tablet placed at different 

angles to each other. Signs were 

perfected: in Egypt, but they were - 
degraded in Babylon on account of 

the difficulty in copying with the 

stylus on the tablet of clay. It is 

interesting to see how God has led 

the race to agree to certain sounds to, 
stand for certain objects, and alsd to 

fix on signs of a written character to 

impress their thoughts on a material 

so handy and so abundant, and withal - 
so imperishable, as clay,so that future 

generations might be able to read 

even the far-back history of the race. 

Ten different nations seem to have 

adopted that mode of conveying their 

thoughts. 

The language spoken by the Chal- 
deans was agglutinative, resembling 
that spoken by the Finns, and by. 
some of the Turks also.- It was 
closely allied with the Hebrew and the 
Aramaic and other Semitic tongues. 
Under their domestic arrangements 
woman was on an equality with man, 
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if not higher. She was spoken of as the goddess 
of the house, something like our queen of the 
house at home. Slaves could hold property, and 
there were few families which did not possess a 
‘slave. : 

By. the side of this strange and interesting 
people that have made history, and- who go 
far back into antiquity, the monuments make 
us acquainted with another race of different 
disposition, tendencies, and character. It is 
said they came from the north seeking for the 
more favoured and warmer regions of the south. 
They chiefly lived in the district embraced between 
the two great rivers, Euphrates and the Tigris, side 
by side with the first masters of the country, and, as 
we learn; they afterwards. became the preponderat; 
ing and powerful element in the Chaldean’ 
population. These white Semites possessed a 

- Pantheon with its whole catalogue of gods and 
"goddesses, and they unfortunately managed to 
get others to receive their “lords many and gods 
many.” At an early period the hierarchy of the 
_ gods was not properly classified; but this was 
ultimately accomplished by the priests, who 
lowered some and possibly upraised others, ' 
Some of these gods were ambitious, some 
revengeful others -amoaroanc: and cn thace who 
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had taken the trouble to make them, thereby 
produced very accurate images of themselves and 
of their own character. 

A tide of idolatry swept in with these Semites. 
The Chaldees seemed to have a larger body of 
religious truth with them, and were satisfied with 
fewer and more respectable gods. 

A short history of some of the principal 
Chaldean cities which have existed on the 
Euphrates for over five thousand years may here 
be of interest to the reader. 

A few miles up the Euphrates, above the ~ 
junction on the left bank, is the very ancient 
city of Eridu, the good or holy city as it was 
called. It is now named Abu Sharhein. It 
was once on the sea shore, and had commercial 
transactions with Gubu on the coast of Sinai. 
Now, through alluvial changes, it is about a 
hundred miles distant from the sea. It traded 
far and very early before being shut in by these 
riverine changes. It is said that at Eridu was 
taught the absolute unity of God, and that 
prayers were addressed to the one living and true 
God. Some in that region seemed to have been’ 
seeking after the true God if haply they could 
find Him, and no doubt even through their search- 
ings the Holy Spirit was doing His sacred work. 
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Next oldest to Eridu, as far as we can judge 
at this distance of time, comes Ourou, or Ur-of 
the Chaldees. It is situated on the right bank 
of this river, and was a great emporium for the 
maritime commerce of these early times, her 
ships sailing far into the Persian Gulf, and even 
across the Indian Ocean. The kings of Ur 
latterly bore the title of priest-kings, and had a 
political as well as a religious function. This 
city was famous for possessing a great temple 
dedicated to the Moon God, Sin, which is now in 
ruins. Its bricks are about the oldest and most 
valuable the world possesses. Lately, in the 
interests of science, travellers have been exploring 
its circling tombs. The priests at a very early 
period were engaged in the study of the stars 
and other heavenly bodies ; but they erroneously 
associated astronomy with astrology.* It was 
in this city that Abraham lived until he was 
over seventy, when God called him to Palestine. 
Abraham obeyed God. God has a will also for 
you and for me. In all probability while Abraham 
lived there, he was a worshipper of the true God. 
In the pre-Semitic days of Chaldea a Monotheistic 





*The astrologers are not extinct. The writer lately saw the 
sign-board of one with an Irish name in- one of the busy interior 
towns of North America. 
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‘ school flourished which resolved the various deiti¢és 


\ 


of the Accadian belief into manifestations -of the 
one supreme God. Old hymns exist in their 
psalter which offer praise to the one God, and 
confessions of sin are made that read like those of 
a penitent David. The city is about 150 miles 
from the sea, and is situated above the point 


" where the Euphrates receives the Shut el Hai, an 


affluent of the Tigris. 

A little further up on the left bank of the 
Euphrates is the city of Ereck, now called Warka. - 
Here Nimrod reigned. This was one of the four 
cities he built. It appears to have been. the © 
necropolis of the Assyrian kings. Some years 
ago, Lord Loftus excavated amongst its porcelain 
coffins and buried bones. It was evidently a 


. popular burying-place. Nimrod himself might 


have been buried here, and if so that would 
certainly draw. .The directors of this necropolis 
knew well that if 47s bones lay there, that fact 
would have an attractive power on many other 


‘bones, A library was formed in Ereck, which 


gave to the city the name of the “city of the 
books.” Old books were translated and annotated _ 
here. Fifteen centuries afterwards Assurbanipal 
(the Greek Sardanapalus) had copies made of 
these rare books for his great library at Nineveh ; 
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_and riow the precious fragments of these copies 
are safe to-day in the British Museum. 
Another city to the east of Ereck is called Larsa. 
It is-now represented by the Mounds of Senkereh. 
"-Erom this city came one of the four kings (Arioch, 
King of Ellasar, nephew of Chederlaomer) who 
fought in the slime-pit valley of Siddim (Genesis 
xiv.). The name of this King Arioch has been 
actually found on the cuneiform monuments, and 
bricks have béen discovered engraved with the 
legend of Eri-aka, King of Larso. What a con- 
firmation of Scripture history is this ! 
Lagash or Tello, a very important city once, was 
' situated on both sides of the Shut el Hai canal, | 
in .the very heart of the country betwixt the 
‘Tigris and the Euphrates. It embraced other: 
towns around as well. That earnest French 
explorer, Sarzec, only very recently discovered it, 
; Through his patient investigations we learn that 
” ‘kings reigned here once, though afterwards only as 
vicegerents. The walls of a great palace have been 
laid bare, and photographed. Gudea reigned in ¥ 
. Tello as: priest-king about 2500 B.C. He was 
a. distinguished architect as well as governor; 
and priest, and added to the palace, besides 
building many temples and other edifices, He 


» erected a building for statues, and filled it. Two 
D. 
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of Gudea’s statues are now in the Louvre, and 
though both of them have lost their heads in 
traversing over many plains and through many 
centuries, the “sitting” one is known to be that of 





GUDEA—KING, ARCHITECT, AND PRIEST, 


Gudea from having an architectural plan spread 
out on his lap. Tello is said to have been the 
most illustrious of all the cities of Lower Chaldea. 
Tt had its own coat of arms, and possessed many 


ue 
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“splendid works of art, ‘a number of the statues 
being’ composed of diorite’ brought even oe the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, 

In very early times there was a great caravan 
traffic betwixt Sinai, Arabia, and Chaldea. Cedar 
was imported from Lebanon, and trap rock from the 
mountains of Sinai for statues and other important 
works two thousand years before Horeb shook'at 

.the presence of God, and before the trembling, 

_ millions of Israel said to Moses, “Speak thou with 
us, but let not God speak with us, lest we die” 
(Exodus xx.), . 

Leaving Soumir, or Lower Chaldea, we come to 
the Upper or Accad region, to Niffer, a-city 
closely connected. with the early religion of 
Babylon. It is situated on the left bank, and near 
to the place where the Euphrates trends in a near 
approach to the Tigris, - Here only yesterday, 

‘and as-a completion, one might say, to this 
century of wonderful discoveries, a most impor- 
tant find has been added to the list. Treasures. 
that have been buried safely in the earth for over: 
five thousand years have been found and brought 
to light; records, the oldest concerning the human 
race that can possibly be found in any of the 
buried libraries or tombs of the world, and said. to 
be older than ‘any discovered by Layard, Botti, 
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Rassam, or Smith. Is not this a treasure cheering 
to the heart of every student of history and 
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FRAGMENT OF THE DELUGE TABLET. 


of the Bible, and to every lover of his species? 
The intrinsic value of these records is beyond 
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calculation; the Kooh-i-noor could not equal them 
in value; the jewels of the British Crown could 
" not be weighed with them in the same scale. : 
Where have these records been found? In the 
Chaldean region, where the oldest inscriptions 
and heirlooms of the human family are to be 
found. Though the slabs that contain the account 
of the Deluge, the Dispersion, and the Creation, 
were found in Nineveh, they were copied from the 
originals in Chaldea; and the account that is — 
given of the Flood in one of them is almost as 
clear, graphic, and impressive'as that contained in 
Scripture itself. 
The Deluge tablets were dimcswered by Mr. G.’ 
Smith, and contain an account of the Flood, 
copied .from ancient Babylonian slabs said to be. 
found in Borsippa. The translation of their 
_ contents. resembles the Scripture account of that 
“great event, and differs chiefly in respect of the 
“polytheism that pervades it, in contrast with the 
monotheism of the Scripture narrative, in which 
the gods-of Chaldea are superseded by the one 
‘living and supreme God, A striking passage is 
the following -—“I entered into the midst of the 
ship and shut the door, that I might close the 
ship. To Buzur-sadi-rabi, the, boatman, I gave 
the .palace with all its goods. Then arose 
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Mu-seri-ina-namari (The Water of Dawn at Day- 
light) from the horizon of heaven (like) a black 
cloud. Rimmon in thé midst of it thundered, and 
Nebo and the Wind God go in front: the throne- 
bearers go over mountain and plain: Nergal the 
mighty removes the wicked; Adar goes over- 
throwing all before him. The spirits of earth 
carried the flood ; in their terribleness they sweep 
through the land ; the deluge of Rimmon reaches 
unto heaven ; all that was light to (darkness) was 
turned. (The surface) of the land like (fire?) they 
wasted; (they destroyed all) life from the face of 
the land; to battle against men they brought (tlie 
waters). Brother saw not his brother ; men knew 
not one another. In heaven the gods feared the 
flood, and sought a refuge; they ascended. to the 
heaven of Anu. The gods, like a dog in his 
kennel, crouched down in a heap. _Istar cries like 
a mother, the great goddess utters her speech : 
‘All to clay is turned, and the evil I prophesied in 
the presence of the gods, according as I prophesied 
evil in the presence of the gods, for the destruction 
of my people I prophesied (it) against them; and 
though I their mother have begotten my people, 
like the spawn of the fishes. they fill the sea.’ 
Then the gods were weeping with her because of 
the spirits of earth; the gods on a throne were 
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seated in weeping; covered were their lips because 
of the coming evil. Six days and nights the wind, 
the flood, and the storm go on overwhelming. 
The seventh day when it approached the storm 
subsided, the flood which had fought against 
(men) like an armed host was quieted. The sea 
began to dry, and the wind and the flood ended. 
I watched the sea making a noise, and the whole 
of mankind was turned to clay; like reeds the 
corpses floated. I opened the window, and the 
light smote upon my face; I stooped and sat 
down; I weep, over-my face flow my tears, I 
watch the regions at the edge of the sea; a 
district rose twelve measures high. To the land 
of Nizir steered the ship; the mountain of Nizir 
stopped the ship, and it was not able to pass over 
it. The first day, the second day, the mountain 
of Nizir stopped the ship. The third day, the 
fourth day, the mountain of Nizir stopped the 
ship. The fifth day, the sixth day, the mountain 
of Nizir stopped the ship. The seventh day when 
it approached I sent forth a dove, and it left. 
The dove went and returned, and found no 
resting-place, and it came back. Then I sent 
forth a swallow, and it left. The swallow went 
and returned, and found no resting-place, and it 
came back. I sent forth a raven, and it left. 
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The raven went and saw the carrion on the water, * 
and it ate, it swam, it wandered away; it did not 
return. I sent (the animals) forth to the four | 

--winds, I sacrificed a sacrifice. I built an altar on 
the peak of the mountain.” 

The value of this find consists in disclosing an 
antiquity for the human race nearly ten centuries 
older than the results of scientific research had 
previously revealed. That itself is of immense 
value. The find will add much to our knowledge 
of the early history of the Chaldeans and the 
‘Babylonians, which is far more important than. 
any information we can obtain about glacier: 
icebergs, Tasmanian devils, chimpanzees, or buck- 
jumpers. : 

The following, from the Chicago Tribune, on 
the recent discoveries in Niffer, in Lower Meso- 
potamia, will doubtless be interesting to the 
reader :— 
~ The United States Minister at Constantinople 
has reported at Washington that he has examined 
into the results of the scientific explorations 
now going on, under the direction of American 
scientists, in the ruins ‘of Niffer, near the site of 
ancient Babylon. He states that a vast number 
-of bricks, vases, and tablets, inscribed with 


cuneiform characters, have been discovered, the 
: . 
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‘number and value of which equal, if they do not 
exceed, those found by Layard at Nineveh. 

He says: “This enterprise has revealed an 
antiquity for the human race nearly ten centuries - 
older than science had knowledge of before. 

‘“ The religion, government, habits of life, and, 
to a great extent, the customs of men who lived. 
“2300 years before Christ, are revealed by the 
inscriptions.” . 

Thus far some 20,000: inscribed tablets of clay 
and stone have been unearthed. On these are © 
written promises to pay debts, deeds, contracts, and 
a record of all important public and private events. 
About 150 Hebrew, Mandic, Arabic, and Syrian 
inscribed bowls have been dug up, being more than 
all the museums of the world previously possessed. 
There are found hundreds of Babylonian seal 
cylinders, and many gold and silver ornaments 
worn thousands of years ago by the dwellers in . 
the region between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

About a thousand vases of alabaster, marble, 
and other stone, have been discovered, with votive 
offerings of lapis-lazuli, magnesia, and agate. 
Many hundred vases, toys, weapons, instruments,- 
and household objects in bronze, iron, and clay, 
have been turned up, which iflustrate the condi~ — 
tions surrounding the human race in that part of 
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the world more than 2000 years ago. The worship 
of one god, who was invested with sensual and 
revolting attributes, is more clearly known, and 
the extent and arrangement of his immense temple 
are now revealed. 





HALF PAGE OF A BOOK WRITTEN IN CUNEIFORM CHARACTER, 


Colossal walls, containing 130 rooms, with 
slaughter-house, altars, tablets, archives in stone, 
and treasure-house, have been laid bare. The 
excavation, forty-tWo feet below the surface, goes 
down to the foundation of this immense temple. 
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. An inscription on stone states that this foundation 
was established “in the bosom of the lower 

_Yegions, in the neighbourhood of the subterranean 
waters.” The oldest Semitic texts in the world | 
.are among the treasures found. They were dug 
up from more than sixty feet below the surface— 
“evidence that Niffer was one thousand years 
older than scientists had believed formerly.” 


‘The fotlowing is the transcription into the ordinary Assyrian Characters of the 
last thirteen lines of the photograph” 
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The list of Babylonian rulers from 2300 B.c. to 
the fall of Babylon in 538 B.c. has been revealed 
by this exploration. The tablets found contain 
descriptions of eighty out of the hundred and 
twenty-five Babylonian kings whose names and 
eras-are known ; and the very interesting fact is 
discovered—that 1400 years before the Christian 
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era glass was made in Niffer to imitate lapis-lazuli. 
It is estimated that it will require sixty volumes 
to contain all the valuable cuneiform texts and 
their translations, with philological, archzeological, 
and historical essays. The first volume of this 

‘ work, edited by Professor Hilpricht, was recently - 
issued, and has received general encomiums from 
eminent European scholars. 

Those recent discoveries, going so far back in 
history, may help to determine whether Egypt 
or Chaldea can claim a remoter date in historical 
existence. At present the oldest records point.to 
Chaldea as the more ancient. If anything the 
balance is in its favour, and the geographical 
position of Chaldea rendered it peculiarly suitable 
for being the cradle of an early civilisation. 

The first inscription of Sargon of Accad and © 


his successors which has been found dates - 


* back to 3800 B.c. This, with other discoveries, 
-enlarges our knowledge of the antiquity of the 
Sargonide dynasty, and some may begin even to 
think we must now entertain the conviction 
that the very earliest records of human history 
may be already in our hands. - By these clay. 
documents brought out to light, we are enabled to 
realise somewhat the great military strength of the 
Accad king at that early period, and to become 
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acquainted with Sargon’s most. laudable . and 
educational work in founding his great library at 
Sippara; and, besides, we cannot help being 
interested in the victories that followed his early 
and wonderful expeditions to Palestine. We 
might think of Chederlaomer and his royal 
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STONE OBJECT BEARING THE NAME OF SARGON, KING OF 
SIPPARA, B.C. 3800. 


This stone is oval-shaped, mottled pinkish-grey in colour, and 
bears the above jnscription. According to Nabonides, King of 
Babylon (554 B.c.), Sargon reigned about 3800 years before 
Christ. 


comrades as plucky fellows journeying from 
Elam, the lower Chaldea, and Media to Palestine 
about 1600 B.C., but what wonder seizes us when 
we read that.Sargon subdued the powerful 
Amorites in Palestine, and erected a. statue of 


T 8 Gil have dedicated, 
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himself as king on the shore-rocks of the 


Mediterranean, paying also a visit to Cyprus more — 


than two thousand years before the battle. in the 
slime-pit valley of Siddim was fought between the 
four kings and the, five. (Genesis xiv.). 

There has certainly. been.a great enlargement 
of our knowledge of human history during 
the latter half of the present century; and we 
have thought that if Moses spent forty years 
in Midian, learned as he was in all the loré 
of the Egyptians, would he not be able to read 
Egyptian hieroglyphics? And, as that country 
had close connection with Assyria, would he not 
know something also of the cuneiform writing of 
Babylon, a country with which Egypt had much 
intercourse? Might he not have taken a trip to 
the Euphrates during his forty years’ residence in 
Midian, and seen that Chaldean country, and 
obtained some information even about the 
* previous history of Babylon and Ninevéh? And 
,might he not have been able to get a sight there 
of those temples and mounds which record the 
Flood, the Dispersion, and the Creation, and in 
his own account of these great events eliminate 


the mythological blots that disfigure the | 


heathenised history of those momentous events ? 
We think, from all these discoveries, it will be 
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necessary to ask Adam and Eve to move back 
further than 4000 years beforé the Christian-era. 

Let not the reader be alarmed if he finds. 

_ himself connected with a race that is a little 
older than he—perhaps without sufficient reason 
thought it was. There is nothing in all this’ 
which can affect the great foundation truths 
of-the Bible. It only necessitates our finding a 
few more wrinkles on the old and noble brow’ of 
humanity. We may conclude that, being older 
than we thought we were, we may be expected 
to be even a little wiser, and consequently nearer 
the end of all things. The race’s existence and 
- lease of the world. may. end sooner than was 
expected. Have we not. the records of the 
Creation, the Dispersion, and the Deluge? What 
more have we to get? May not the first and last 
- cycles of the world be about to meet ? 

Further up the Euphrates is Kutha, now Tel 
~ Ibrahim. Here there is another of these immense 
cemeteries, where the dead have been buried for 
thousands of years, cremated or uncremated. 

The monopoly of interring what is left of the: 
dead in that part of the world may have been‘ 
claimed by the descendants of those who had the 
privilege of burying the heroes of the eprly past. 
One can scarcely find a grave on the banks of the 
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“Tigris, but a walk through the cemeteries on the 
banks of the Euphrates may help you to realise 
that- many generations of sextons have been busy 
at their work in that part of the world ; and if you 
are not deaf you will hear voices as if saying, from 
many a graveyard, “ We are buried here.” 

Still ascending the river, we come to the 
site of the great city of Babylon. On the 
opposite side of the Euphrates, and very 
conspicuous, appears the great mound of Birs 
Nimrod. Further up on the left bank stands one 
vf the suburbs of Babylon, Sephara. One part of 
that city was called Sepkara of the Sun God, and 
the other Sephara of Anunit. Its old name was 
-Zimbar, Semiticised to Sephara, and is the 
‘same as the Sepharvaim (Sepharvaim in its dual. 
form) of 2 Kings xvii. 24,31. There we read— 
“ The king of Assyria brought men from Babylon," 
and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and ‘from: 
: Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and. placed them 
in the cities of Samaria instead of the children; -af 
Israel.” “The morality of these emigrants’ was 
evidently of the lowest type. We read—* They 
feared not the Lord,” therefore we are told. the 
Lord sent lions among them which killed some 
of them., The Sepharites. were worse than their 
fellow-emigrants, for they burnt their children in 
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the fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech—the 
gods of Sepharvaim (2 Kings xvii. 31.). Sephara 
is also called Agade, and this is probably the 
same as Accad, the name of one of the cities that 
Nimrod built when he began early to consolidate 
his kingdom by building cities of brick. This 
place or city was discovered by H. Rassam. 
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Sargon I. (3800 B.C.) reigned in Accad. There 
he built his palace, and founded his great and 
wonderful library, which contains his great book 
of 72 chapters on astronomy. That work includes 
studies on the planets, fixed stars, eclipses of the 
sun and moon; and the contents prove that there 
must have been careful observation of the heavenly 
bodies for centuries before. The Chaldees, it has 


_ been said, were nothing if not astronomers, 
. 
E : 
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Further up this interesting river, at that point 
where it bends towards its source, you come to 
Aleppo, whence, as has been already said, you 
can kellek to Babylon or Bussorah. The great 
Assyriologist, George Smith, died at Aleppo on 
his way home, after his excavatory work in the 
mounds, where he went searching for the lost 
slabs of the Deluge. Ke 

Further up, nearer the mountains, we come to 
Carchemish, the old and rich capital of the 
Hittites, whose history as a kingdom, after being 
buried for many centuries, is now being gradually 
resuscitated, whilst the learned are struggling, 
almost on their knees, to read and understand 
this as yet sealed and secret language. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


UP THE TIGRIS AND ABOUT BAGDAD. 


The voyage: Skirting the bowers of Eden—Ezra’s tomb— 
Ctesephon’s palace—Bagdad shorn of its glory— Ruined walls 
and houses—The Barracks, the Prisons, Schools, and Bazaars 
—A ride through the city—Our Consul and the Testament. 


THE steamer in which I took my passage for 
Bagdad was the City of London, belonging to 
Messrs, Lynch Brothers, of London. Other 
steamers sail up and down the Tigris, but they 
belong to the Turkish Government. The distance 
from Bussorah to Bagdad is about five hundred 
miles, and the time taken for the journey is“ 
generally about five days. The Tigris flows in a 
narrower channel, and is guarded by higher banks 
,than the Euphrates. It is also more rapid in its 
course, as indicated by the name. At several 
bends in the channel of the Tigris there are rapids * 
which steamers have the greatest difficulty in 
getting past. On our passage up it almost looked 
at times like a hopeless struggle for the steamer, 
but with extra firing-up, to obtain greater steam 
power, the difficulty was overcome. Where the 
river was known to be shallow, or where its bed 
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was in process of changing, two Arab boys stood 
at the steamer’s bow, alternately dipping their 
measuring poles into the river, thereafter singing 
out in Arabic the depth. The necessity was then 
seen either for lessening or increasing the speed of 
the steamer. 

In the inscriptions on the tablets this river is 
called the Idiklat or Diklat, corresponding to the 
Hiddekel of Genesis ii. 14. Like the Euphrates, 
the Tigris has had a wonderful history. Many an 
army has crossed its turbid waters, many a bloody 

- Battle has been fought on the neighbouring plains; 

i pee ath like Assarbanipal, Esarhaddon, 

ennacherib, with caliphs and Parthian kings, 

have elected to build on its fertile banks palaces, 

whdge ruins remain to this day the wonder of the 
world, ; 

Korna, the first town of interest we passed, is 
situated at the junction of these two great rivers. 
This town is believed by many eminent Assyrio- 
logists to be near the site of the garden, which the. 
Almighty planted as a residence for our first 
parents. The name Eden, with which this garden 
is generally connected, embraces all the country of 
Lower Chaldea, and hence there is little need for 
going to Armenia, as certain authorities advise, 
to find the locality of the garden. While they 
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lived in Paradise, our: first parents knew 
nothing of old age, sin, or disease; their bodily 
frames were doubtless animated with abounding 
vitality. The fragrance of a thousand lovely, 
flowers everywhére surrounded them in their 
morning and evening walks. Fruits of the most 
delicious kind hung ripe around them on 
bending branches, whilst every. object that was 
pleasing conspired for their happiness. As the 
Persian Gulf penetrated at that early period much 
further into the interior of Chaldea than it does 
now, the likelihood is that Adam and Eve heard 
" the roar of its dashing billows, and saw the sweep 
of its majestic waves ; whilst it is probable a kind 
Providence may have furnished Eve with sea- 
bathing quarters in one of its calmer bays at no’ 
great distance from her early and happy home. 
According to Scripture, our first parents did not 
remain in that Paradise of bliss. Having trans- 
gressed the Divine command, they were driven 
forth to till the ground and to meet with labour 
and sorrow. Yet the same Book tells that, 
through the sufferings and death of Another, 
though we have lost the first Paradise, we may 
regain another and a better—where flowers will 
not wither, where beauty will not decay, where 
there will be no possibility of change, and where, 
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for those whose sins are forgiven, there is. 
obtained a right and a title to an inheritance, 
* incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
,, About thirty miles up the Tigris we passed the 
tomb of Ezra. It is of modern construction. 
Benjamin, of Tudela, visited it about the twelfth 
century, when its locality was the same, though 
the spot was then much more humbly marked.. A 
great many women make pilgrimage to Ezra's 
tomb in the hope that the prophet’s benediction 
may come on them and theirs. The river banks: 
. present here very little of interest. On either side’ 
there is an entire absence of timber. Compara- : 
’ tively few sheep or cattle were visible, Our. 
attention was frequently directed to the number. 
of ducks and to the numerous flocks of geese 
(these old military birds), from whose regular and’ 
orderly march, after we had disturbed them at 
~ their tiffin, some British brigade companies even 
might take a hint. 

We landed at Kut el Amarah, and the fanatical: 
Arabs of that place did not give the missionary’ 
a pleasant reception. They tore a Testament in| 
pieces. All he could say was, “Father, forgive. 
them, for they know not what they do.” At this” 
point the Shut el Hai branches off on its way to 
join the Euphrates near Ereck. 
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At one part of the river we saw a number of 
Arabs repairing a canal; but as if to show us that 
they were not particularly busy, they acted on 
the high bank a kind of war-dance, to our great 
amusement. An Arab sheik who lived near this 
owned a little screw steamer, by which he could 
swiftly go to or from his home on the river or on 
the canal, 

As we came near the end of our journey, our 

_ attention was turned to the ruins of Sileucia and 
Ctésephon : the former on the right, and the latter _ 
on the left bank of the river. Ctesephon was one 
of Alexander’s great generals, and we learn 
from history that the city named after him 
was the capital of his Parthian kingdom. 
:The arch of the palace can be seen from the 
“deck of the steamer. It still stands, with many 
‘other ruins around, to speak of past luxuries, and ~ 

“ef a glory long since faded for ever. When we 
look down into the river we see the remains of a 
bridge, over which some general crossed with his 
arthy, and then destroyed it, not believing in 
‘retreat. Near here the river’ took an almost. 
circular route. The captain left the steamer in 
charge of his faithful mate, that he might shoot 
some partridges on the plain, He was -suc+ 
cessful in getting a bag. ‘After this pleasant 
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change, he was diligently at his post again. Not. 
long ago, and not far from these plains, three lions 
were seen disporting themselves, and from this 
fact the traveller in such regions will see the 
importance of not forgetting to look both before 
and behind. 

We had passengers who, like myself, had come 
all the way from Bombay ; but their object was to 
make the tour of such sacred towns as Kerbela, 
Samara, and Kozman. 

Bagdad was reached on Monday. This ancient 
and historic city is built on both sides of the river, 
and the two parts are connected by a bridge of 
boats. It is an old city, deeply interesting, not so 
much on its own account as because it is situated 
ir the midst of the country where great cities— 
the earliest cities of the world—stood, and where 
the great kingdoms of Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 

had their day of worldly honour and glory. But 
now only Bagdad remains as the principal relic of 
these populous and renowned kingdoms, : 

This city contains a population of about 60,600 
souls, and is now but a skeleton of what it once 
was. When Huluker came against Bagdad, it 
was in its glory. The pyramid he raised outside 
{ts gate, composed of 90,000 heads of the principal 
men who opposed his progress, told of its terrible 
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fall; whilst all around the gigantic canals, with 
hundreds of deserted villages on their now silent 
banks, show the traveller that the Bagdad of the 
present is but the shadow of its past. 

Upon my arrival at Bagdad, I found two 
cawasses connected with the Consulate ready to 
conduct me to the Residency. This building is 
of great size, consisting of manifold apartments 
round an outer and inner harem court. An 
orange grove separates it from the river and from 
the town. 

A mail leaves Bagdad for England every month. 
It is carried by camels, which cross the Euphrates 
and make for Damascus aud Beyrout. I was, 
happily, just in time to send a letter by that Post 
home to Scotland. 

The next day I had a ride round the old town. 
The Vice-consul and a mounted cawas accompanied - 
fo show me the “lions.” We rode through the 
narrow streets, which were not made either for 
carts or carriages. Wheeled vehicles are not 
used in -Bagdad, though there are several in 
the city belonging to parties who keep them as 
‘curiosities. They seem to have come there by 
mistake, like misdirected letters. The only wheel 
track marks I ever saw in that country were | 
made by an artillery gun waggon. Donkeys, 
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mules, horses, camels, and even men, do all the: 
~ transit traffic on land. A cart is not to be seen, 
nor even a wheelbarrow. 





BAGDAD AND ITS BRIDGE OF BOATS, FROM THE TIGRIS. 


One of the first objects that arrested my atten- 
tion in our morning ride was the extensive ruins 
on the outskirts of the town, between the dwelling- 

? houses and the walls. These, I was informed, 
were caused by the great flood that took place 
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fifty’ years before. Following that destructive 
flood came pestilence and famine, which swept 
many thousands into eternity. The town has 
never forgotten that dreadful calamity, and the 
effects are visible even to this day. 

I visited the large barracks, full of Turkish 
soldiers, many of whom, I learned, had only 
recently returned from active service in the 
south of Hillah, near the ruins of Babylon on 
the Euphrates, where they had been engaged in 
a kind of guerilla war against the Arabs of the 
lower Mesopotamian marshes. This war arose 
from the then enterprising pacha endeavouring 
to block up a broken-down bank of the 
Euphrates, through which large quantities of 
water flow in the rainy season to certain of the 
lower Babylonian plains, by which alone the marsh 
Arabs, their children, and their flocks can in-” 

-directly obtain the necessaries for their very 
existence. Though the first attempt to subjugate 
these Arabs was not successful (for they have 
been from time immemorial a tribe most difficult 
to subdue), so anxious is this energetic pacha to 
open up the Euphrates for steamboat traffic, by 

‘increasing the depth of the water in the bed of 
the river, that it is likely another battle, or a 
succession of them, will be fought in the fighting 
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season between the hostile parties. The marsh 
Arabs, however, must sooner or later succumb ; 
for what can they do against greater numbers’ 
superior tactics, and modern weapons of war? 

I inspected the armoury, where I found several 
slabs that had been discovered and just then 
brought down the river from Nineveh—slabs 
covered with ancient cuneiform writing, as 
perfect, though over 3000 years old, as if the. 
chiselling had only been done yesterday. At 
first it seemed useless to be bringing out no 
end of these slabs from the mounds when no one 
could read them; but it happened that there 
was one of the proclamations of Darius, which 
was in three different languages, to be read 
by the people of three nations, One only of | 
these—the Greek—could the explorers read; but 
they concluded that as the word “ Darius” was in, 
the one proclamation, it would be found most 
likely in the cuneiform proclamation also. After 
much searching by certain learned men, the letter 
“a,” and then the word “ Darius” itself was found, 
and from less to more the labours of these 
patient archzologists were ultimately crowned 
with success. By their efforts one vast treasure- 
house of knowledge regarding our species is 
now opened up, and we of this century know 
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what. our fathers never knew, and can read from 
those long-entombed slabs the full history of the 
kingdoms that flourished 4000 years ago—long 
before Britain had any existence ; nay, thousands 
of years before she had an army or a fleet, 
or even a name. Surely God led onward 
to such a discovery as this—to one bearing so 
closely as it does on the extension of our know- 
ledge (of what must be so interesting to us all) 
regarding the far back, the early history of our 
own race. 

Next I visited the prisons of Bagdad. I 
thought, from the little peep that I got of their 
internal arrangements, they were capable of great 
improvement, even for prisoners. How different 
these prisons are from those of European nations. . 
The prisoners, no matter what the nature of their 

‘crime, were all huddled together—small debtors 
and the worst kind of robbers, murderers with 
petty thieves. Some were secured with heavy 
chains, whilst the stinging consciences of some gave 
them a troubled and ferocious look. My drago- 
man told me that the prisoners have fearful fights, 
at meal times among themselves. The food*is 
thrown into a kind of trough, and each prisoner 
has to.fight to get a share. One known to the 

- dragoman would have died of starvation had he 
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‘not managed to send him by some back door a 
life-supporting supply. 

I turned away from the unpleasant scene with a . 
sad heart, feeling that “the way of transgressors is 
hard” in Bagdad. 

The Madramah Jewish schoo! was next visited. 

- All the Jewish boys are expected to attend this 
school daily, in order to learn to read the 
Hebrew Pentateuch and the Talmudic. traditions 
of some of their uninspired “fathers.” About a 
thousand boys crowd into the different school- 
rooms, which cover: about five acres of ground.” 
Each pupil gets free education, along with a» 
broad wheaten scone twice a day, well covered | 
with molasses, to enable the whole supply to go 
easily down. 

There is yet another school, attended also by 
Jews, some Mussulman, and some Christian’ 
-children. This school is opposed by the orthodox 
Jews, as the Jewish children there are taught, 
beside Hebrew, English, French, drawing, and 
other subjects. The attendance at the liberalising 
»school increases, though opposed by the more 
bigoted Jews of the larger school. 

The Jew who originated this newer and broader 
system of education, being in advance~of his 
brethren, goes on with it in spite of much 
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opposition, whilst he ‘gathers strength, being more 
and more convinced that his idea is right, and 
_ that such a school as he has established is greatly 
needed in’ Bagdad. May God help him in his 
*work! : 
“We rode through the crowded bazaar, and tried 
in our way to take our measure of the people, as 
they were apparently paying usa like compliment, 
Many of the shops and shop-keepers were not 
‘very clean. . They have a habit of sitting in the 
midst of their goods; no windows in their shops ; 
everything open. Many of the shops have a large 
supply of the richest goods, and are situated near 
each other for mutual protection. 

In passing through the bazaar we met an insane 
man entirely naked. Five of these nude Maniacs, 
to the great dismay of any civilised man or woman 
who may happen to see them, and to the disgrace 
of the Mussulman and municipal authorities of 
Bagdad, are’ daily moving to and fro through the 
crowded bazaar. The humanity of the Mussulman 
cannot be said to have reached a high point so 
long as such a state of matters is allowed to con- 
tinue ; nor is our Consul free from blame, unless 
he remonstrates with the authorities, if not in the 
name of Christianity, at least in the name of our 
common humanity itself. 
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Next I crossed the river by the bridge of boats ; 
for on the right bank a considerable portion of 
Bagdad is built. A well-watered garden, with its 
fruit trees and flowers, interested me, and quite 
near is the tomb of one:of the caliph’s wives, whose: 
history is enchantingly written in that popular 
book, “The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment.” 

One of my cawasses had a strong desire ‘to go 
the round of all the tombs, as he had a long 
prayer to say at cach of them, and, according tow. 
the other guide, who was not so devotional, when 
such prayers were ascending he said it was con’. 
sidered very dangerous to be asking questions. I 
felt at the time, and since have thought, that too 
much deference may be paid to the whims of 
these Turks and Arabs. : 

I felt thirsty after my long ride, and naturally 
wished to buy and eat some of the luscious 

oranges that grow in Bagdad, which are said to 
be the finest-flavoured in the world. I was told 
by the Vice-consul’s son that to be seen eating an 
orange on the street would give serious offence to 
the Arabs and Turks; and so strongly was the 
enormity of this evil put before me, that I denied 
myself needed refreshment for the sake of peace, 
wondering afterwards at my enslavement to a 
very silly and stupid custom, 
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Regarding this caste feeling as a senseless 
interference with my liberty and comfort, ‘on 7 
" reflection I determined to assert my freedom ; so 
next day I bought and ate oranges in the street, 
in the coffee shops, and wherever I had a mind, 
no one venturing to interfere with me. I hope 
every traveller will do the same. , 

- The pacha will trust the watching of the town 
at night to neither Arab nor Turk.. He shas, 
therefore, engaged a number of Circassian soldiers, 
’ who are ignorant of the language, and cannot 
.therefore be so easily bribed for playing into the 

hands of the robbing gangs indigenous to the 

town. These guards patral the streets all night: 
. on horseback, and march off to prison with very* 

little ceremony any straggler who professes to . 

have lost his way after eight o’clock. 

In Bagdad the chief scavengers are the dogs. 

They roam about, their own masters in every part of 

the town. Noone is ever seen speaking kindly to or 
' feeding a dog. He provides his own commissariat 
~ supplies, and lives an independent life, like the 
labour candidate. They have their pups at some 
cold angle of the street, and there the pups remain 
huddled up till the mother comes again. There 
is much kind-heartedness in a dog, but in these 
dogs of Bagdad it seems te have been cut: or. 

: F 
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burnt out. I was almost sorry to see the awful 
alienation that existed between man and dog. I 
felt as if I would have lost caste if I had been seen.. 
recognising a dog. ° 

When I landed from the steamer two cawasses 
accompanied me, as I have already said, to the’ 
Residency. I gave these men each a copy of 
a book I value much—the four Gospels with the 
* Acts bound in one. . They accepted the book with 
apparent thankfulness, though Mohammedans. 
Next day, it seems, the vice-consul, in his zeal, 
shall I say, not to offend, but rather to please the 
mulahs (the priests), took these books from the 
men without their consent after they had become 
their own personal property. The consul himself, 
as I sat down at his table to dinner next day, 
asked me if I had given those men the Testa- 
ments, and I said yes. He said, “ You have done 
wrong.”. I replied I did not see wherein I had 
done wrong. Nor do those to whom I have’ 
since referred this matter see wherein 1 did 
wrong. The succeeding day the consul rode to. 
the vice-consul’s house and took possession of. 
these bound Gospels, and, after summoning ‘mé 
“into his awful (?) presence, placed the Testaments 
into my hand as if they were bottles of nitro- 
glycerine or packages of dynamite that he was 
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most anxious to get quit of as speedily as possible. 
‘This was pretty work for our consul, after he had 
been publicly reading on Sunday about inwardly 
digesting the principles of that book. 

These servants were represented to me as 
persons who did not value the books that were 
' presented to them; but they themselves confessed 
to me afterwards with their own lips on my return 
from Mosul that the vice-consul had taken the 
books from them without their consent and against 
their will, and when I asked them in presence of 
my dragoman colporteur if they wished such 
books again, their reply was, “We wish to have 
such books in our possession.” 

. [would like to know what right the consul or 
the vice-consul at Bagdad, acting for the British 
Government, had to take these books from the 
men. The Sultan would not have interfered, for 
“he has been obliged to proclaim that thought is 
free throughout his empire, and it ill becomes the 
British consul at Bagdad to lend his name and 
influence to such high-handed interference with: 
the rights of any subject of the Sultan. a 

I gathered some of the people together and. 
preached to them one day in the Residency. The 
consul did not attend this service. If he had, he 
would have found the preacher using the same 
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Bible, singing some of its psalms, praying some of 
its prayers, and preaching some of its important 
Bible truths; and perhaps to have given some 
countenance and encouragement to this meeting 
might be counted by Him, who will yet weigh all 
actions, as equal to a cup of cold water, and that, 
we are assured, when done from the right motive, 
will not fail to bring an everlasting reward. The 
consul did not come, we have said, but his wife 
came. The Dutch consul from Bushire and the 
British consul from Bussorah came, and others to 
the number of twenty. But whilst we were thus 
engaged, the consul, the doctor, and the captain 
of the Comet, were playing billiards in another 
room adjoining, distracting the attention of the 
worshippers both by their shouting and the noise 
of the concussing billiard balls! 





REMAINS OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PALACE, 


CHAPTER IV. 


RIDE FROM BAGDAD TO MOSUL. 


The Consul's unsolicited advice —A late start — Riding in the dark 
°  —Hard bed—Gazelles and numberless birds —Turkish recruits 
—Chased by robbers through the mountains—Miserable 
lodgings — The living sleeping in the tomb — Refreshed 
awakening—Similar experieftce in India: Reflections thereon 
~—Arbela; where Alexander and Darius fought—The ferry 
over the Greater Zab—Providential delays—Mosul: the 
missionary and the rain arrive together. 


THE way to get to Mosul is to hire horses at 
Bagdad from the Sultan’s representative. Early 
every week the mail passes on to Constantinople, 
and the horses being disengaged about the middle 
of the week, this enables the traveller to arrange 
with the agent to use the horses and return them 
in time to start on their regular weekly postal run. 
It took some time to arrange, for orders had ~ 
to be sent on for horses to be ready by the 
way. Four fresh horses were needed for every 
stage. The journey was three hundred miles. I 
paid for that distance of postal measurement. 
One horse was needed for myself, another for the 
dragoman, one dor the postman, and a fourth for 
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“the Testaments and baggage. As we had not 
been undér training, we found this to be a-very 
exhausting ride. 

The dragoman, who is:a Christian a had 
some difficulty in getting permission to go to 
Mosul. Certain records had to be looked up and 
the patriarchs consulted. The old numbering 
system of the Jews still continues, and it was 
some time before he could get his feet out of the 
genealogical stocks. He was not loved by the 
Jews for declaring that Jesus Christ, whom their 
fathers crucified, was the very Christ of God for 
them and for all mankind. My engaging him for 
this itinerating mission work and journey he 
accounted a God-send in great need; for he was 
near the bottom of his meal barrel. He considered 
F turned up at the right time, and was tempted by 
the Good Spirit to say, day and night, “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul.” j 
~ The road we traversed is called the Sultana 
Durba, the Sultan’s Road, as the name indicates. 
For part of the way we might in other circum- 
stances have taken a shorter route; but, as it: 
was: reported that bands of robbers infested the 
banks of the Tigris above Bagdad, we were obliged _ 
' to take a roundabout road, thus making the route 
taken three times. longer. e 
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Before our party started on this long and 
dangerous journey, serious counsels were given to 
the Jeader of it. The consul took him aside, and 
warned him against giving away Testaments to the 
Arabs. He no doubt felt, after giving that warning, 
a great relief. I told him it was not my intention 
to do anything that would bring disgrace upon 

‘ the cause of God or trouble on the great country 
with which we were both happily connected; 
but at the same time I let him know my 
resolve to proclaim the will of God wherever .L— 
went, : 

The vice-consul was equally zealous against the 
distribution of the New Testament, and seriously 
urged my dragoman to prevent me, by arguments 
which he suggested, from scattering that good seed 
by the way, hinting that, if this work of circulating 
the Scriptures went on in a Koran and Mahomet- - 
worshipping country, such and such unhappy 
results might follow. It seemed as if a mantle of 

‘some of the false prophets had fallen upon him. 
Did ever British consuls appear so small, so weak- 
knee’d, and so cowardly for the cause of God and ” 
truth? . : 

I need not say that all such advices were 

rejected, and were considered to indicate a state 
of mind on the part of those who offered them as 
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-somewhat behind the age—at least for British 
representatives. There was in all this no chari- 
table belief in any possibility of progress on the 
part of the Turkish Government. Such advices 
simply amounted to this, “Let the people alone. 
Let them remain as they are. Let them know 
nothing. Let them stand still, As it has been, 
so let it be.” * 

From what I saw afterwards, these officials 
spoke in complete ignorance of the general desire 
of the Arabs who could read to obtain the New 
Testament in Arabic for themselves. Had I 
listened to these men and accepted their counsel, 
I would have left Bagdad without accomplishing 
my object ; but God was my guide and protector 
in an honest endeavour to do His will. The 
result showed that this plan, this “Christian 
Endeavour,’ was the wisest, the safest, and the 
best. “O earth, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord!” 

I may be permitted here to add that some 
of our foreign representatives are not the men 
they should be. Some of them are great for 
reading prayers and confessing—not that they are 
happy Christians to the glory of God the Father, 
but only “ miserable sinners,” giving little or none 
of that practical sympathy to those who are trying 
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to advance the kingdom of Christ, which might be 
said to be at once their highest privilege and their 
noblest duty. _ 

As it was somewhat late before we started from 
Bagdad, we were obliged to do part of our first 
day’s stage in the dark. In attempting to reach 
our resting place (from which we intended to start 
in the early morning), our guide, though an old 
stager, lost his way among the network of: canals, 
supplied from the Diyalah river, which abound 
in that part of the country. Here there are no 
dykes, no hedges, or even properly marked-off ° 
roads. When he realised that he had lost his 
way, our guide rode about for some time in the 

~ dark, shouting for Arabs to help us out of our 
difficulty. At last he reached an Arab village, 
where he was able to eliminate some guiding 
idea out of a perfect ‘babel of barkings, 
howlings, and yellings from the dogs. We were 
soon after this reclining, in a small caravansary, on 
a hardened mud sofa beside a fire of crackling 
thorns, and soon forgot the discomforts attending 
our late and cold ride in the dark. : 

We started early next morning, for we had to_ 
cover a little more than forty miles per day. The 
weather was cold, but good for smart riding. 
Happily little or no rain fell during the whole of 
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our journey to Mosul, though we were travelling 
in the rainy season. ‘ 

In general our route was a level one. Some- 
times the way ran parallel to and near the base of 
bare and dusted-looking hills. We crossed one 
very high mountain, and from its summit had a 
most magnificent view of the well-watered plain 
that lies to the north of Bagdad, the canals of 
which are fed by the Diyalah, a river that runs 
into the left bank of the Tigris below Bagdad. 
Being near the end of January, it was about the 
time of general sterility ; still it was the best time 
for finding good hard roads, and the season for 
escaping the singing and stinging mosquitoes, the 
troublesome flies, and the oppressive heat, that 
often cause such.discomfort day and night both to 
the rider and his horse. 

We lost sight of the Tigris the second day, and 
never had a sight of its rapid waters on our journey 
till we saw reflected in them the thinarets of the 
mosque and musjids of Mosul. The great 
mountains of Kurdistan were visible far to the 
north, on our right, with their pure coverlets of 
snow. They formed a most pleasing object for- 
the weary eye to turn to from the monotony of 
the plain, as the peaks and ridges changed in their 
relation to each other and to us. © 
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As we rode on, gazelles now and again bounded 
past us. We saw shepherds leading out their 
flocks, as did their forerunners from time 
immemorial ; but, alas! owing to the scarcity 
of rain and the prospect of a famine, it. was 
always a puzzle to me to know where the sheep 
got enough food to enable them, even with such 
difficulty, to patter along. One night we passed 
a marshy lake vocal with a thousand different 
sounds from all kinds of aquatic birds, each 
answering the other after its kind. 

The size of one flock of small birds, as seen 
one morning in the air, truly astonished me. 
I never saw so many birds together in 
any of the countries of the world I have 
travelled through, though I have seen great flocks 
in Manitoba settling down on the ripe wheat fields, 
alarming even the farmers by their destructive 
powers. Yet these were not equal in number to 
this immense flock. There were myriads upon | 
myriads. Some of the birds on the outskirts of 
the flock seemed to feel the cold, and were ever 
pressing in for the inner shelter where the wings 
were densest. In flying through the air they 
formed a variation of figures. Now they lie like 
an enormous fish ; then appear as a great cloud; 
now many thousands drop from the general mass 
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like the trunk of a huge tree. The sight was 
wonderful. How can they stand such cold? 
How are they fed? “Your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are we not much better than 
they?” 

At intervals on ‘our journey we met large 
caravans from Mosul, Sulemanyeh, and other 
parts of Kurdistan, going to Bagdad. Wheat, 
tobacco, felt, honey, different kinds of fruit and 
spices, and other products were bending down the 
backs of the beasts of burden. They had come 
along the very oldest roads, and over some of the 
deepest and most worn tracks that can be found 
in the world. 

Many Arabs, when travelling in this region, 
club together for mutual protection. The 
muleteers go armed, and when danger is appre- 
hended, at certain stages soldiers can be obtained 
for a backsheesh. The weapons the muleteers 
carry consist of a brace of pistols, to be seen in 
every man’s belt, accompanied sometimes with a 
shield, a sword, or a spear. Frequently the Arabs 
carry a penang lawyer, a short, strong stick, 
ornamented with a round head of black hardened 
pitch got at Hit, above Hillah on the Euphrates, 
where Noah of old got his caulking and pitch 
supplies for the ark. This weapon is a great 
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fawourite, for with one strong blow the enemy is 
hors de combat. 

On one of our travelling days we met a number 
of raw recruits, as we would say, coming from 
Sulemanyeh, on their way to Bagdad. I suppose 
the Turkish Government, after getting them 
securely that length, consider they are not likely 
to make an effort to return home the next day, 
These men had been seized for military service, 
which they must undergo for three or four years, 
after which, as I understand, they are discharged. 
Many of the Arabs wilfully injure one of thtir 
eyes so as to be able to claim exemption from 
military service. That shows how the soldier’s 
life is detested. Both the hands of these recruits 
were secured by being passed through the holes of 
a thick perforated piece of wood that lay obliquely 
across their breasts. They looked very miserable, 
and no wonder, since they had been torn away, 
some of them from their weeping wives, some 
from their aged parents, and others from brothers 
and sisters, relations and friends. From the 
number of the well-armed guard that escorted 
these men, it was easy to see that considerable 
pressure was required, first and last, to keep them’ 
steadily with their faces toward Bagdad. ; 

The Government of Turkey gives one the idea 
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that it is of the most wretched and inhumane 
char&cter. When, oh when, will the “sick man” 
be dead, and a more merciful successor reign in 
his stead ? 

Relays of Turkish soldiers guarded our party 
and. baggage nearly the whole of the way from 
Bagdad to Mosul. Twice I had one soldier, once 
L-had three, another time seven. It was very sad, 
as we conversed with these men, to learn that their 
pay had been withheld for many long months, and 
to see that the -garments they wore were neither 
sufficient for the work nor the weather. 

As we rode on one day, we felt the need. of 
water to quench our thirst, and observing two 
young girls bearing homeward across the fields 
sheep-skins filled with refreshing water, we asked 
of them a drink. They at once gladly complied, 
and, in the Eastern style, expressed the hope 
that it would be strength and health to us as we 
journeyed on, They were making towards the 
black tents—their home—which were pitched at 
the foot of some hills, near which we stopped to 
lunch on wheaten scones that had been rolled out 
nearly a yard in diameter, and a lordly dish of 

-curdled milk. ; 
- At one village further on where we halted, we 
-asked six young men to stand in*a row and 
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allow us to test their proficiency in the Arabic 
language. The Arab Testament was reatl by 
each of them in succession. To the best reader I 
gave a copy of the New Testament in, Arabic. 
Afterwards I called on the magistrate, and finding 
that he had not that precious book in his 
possession, gave him one for the benefit of the 
people in his village, and under his charge. In 
both cases these Testaments were thankfully 
received, and I hope and pray that the verses will 
be read and the truths they contain believed 
and obeyed. 

In passing Kirkook, where a pacha resides, we 
learned that the wild Hammawinds were ten miles 
off, and had secreted themselves among the very 
mountains we were obliged to pass through on 
our way to Mosul, and where they are always 
on the look-out for travellers, not to show 
.them hospitality, but to rob them of everything, . 
They are a wild and lawless tribe. Taxes they 
never pay, as they have no fixed place of 
abode. Summonses they seldom receive, and, if 
they do, they never acknowledge the authority 
that issues them. They are a law unto themselves, 
and are the most dangerous tribe the traveller can 
meet in Eastern Turkey. The pacha offers money 
‘for their heads, dead or alive. Certainly it is a 
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great disgrace to Turkey, and also to some other 
European powers, that such men should be allowed 
to perpetrate such enormities on the traveller. 
Four soldiers were ordered to accompany us 
through these mountains, and when one of these 
arrived we started. Before entering the moun- 
tains, we saw the other three coming, and, feeling 
relieved, turned aside 
to see the ancient 
oil wells of Kirkook, 
We looked down one 
of the wells, which 
seemed to be- very. 
deep. These wells 
have been in active 
operation for thou- 
“ALEXANDER THE GREAT. sands of years, 
Alexander the Great 
paid them a visit after the battle of Arbela 
when he defeated Darius. It is said that the 
miners on that occasion brought up a great 
“quantity of naphtha oil and ran it along both 
sides of the road to Kirkook, thereafter igniting 
it, and thus was originated a brilliant illumination 
in Alexander’s honour as he entered Kirkook, the 
hero of Arbela and the conqueror of the world. 


When we returned from visiting the wells, our, 
G 





*— 
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three soldiers were not’ to ‘be seen. They had 
apparently gone back to the town and skedaddled 
somewhere. We felt disappointed at this. What 
did it mean? What could it mean? A council 
was held at once to decide what was to be done. 
We were anxious to get on. We were in an 
enemy’s country. Before us were the mountains 
in which the robbers were, as our new postman 
could testify, and was even vehemently affirming. 
The robbers were there; no doubt about that. 
We only wished we were as sure they were not 
there. We knew they expected money with the 
Englishman, but what expectations they had 
formulated about a Scotchman we could not 
divine, and the astrologers here were all dead. 
The question was, Shall we go on? Shall we 
venture with this one soldier, or shall we return 
to Kirkook for the others? The decision was left 
_ with me. I thought Suliman was a brave fellow, 
and so I said, “ We'll go on.” 

We made our baggage doubly secure, to be 
ready to put safety in flight if that was possible 
and wise. The feelings peculiar to soldiers before 
going into battle came upon us, and, as there was 
still an hour’s good daylight, we determined to 
make the most of the time, and rode rapidly on.. 


Our Captain Suliman stopped at one or two 
. 
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places to reconnoitre for sights and sounds of the 
enemy. He generally rode behind. At first this 
way of his did not quite accord with my 
‘ideas of bravery, though it might be he was 
expecting great things of me, as I had two 
big holsters in front of my saddle which were 
believed by some, who had seen and inquired 
about them, to contain a brace of the most 
destructive pistols ever made. Then I had a 
bridle, which might have resembled, with its gay 
and dashing colours, the one Sennacherib wore 
before Lachish in one of his great victorious 
battles; and the saddle on which I sat might 
have been really modelled after the one 
- Nebuchadnezzar sat on, and from which he gave 
those commands that, wherever he went, brought 
such confusion to his enemies and such flashing 
diamonds to his crown. These things, when 
all taken together, may have induced Suliman 
to give me a front place in our party. Still, I 
must confess I did not like this riding of Suliman’s 
behind until I understood his plan better, which 
was to turn off now and again behind the roadside 
rocks to listen and see if there was anything of a 
suspicious nature in front. ; 
After some time and much searching, Suliman, 
at one spot from a high ridge, solemnly declared 
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*. he heard voices. Immediately the command was 
given, and we rode right on our way as fast as our 
" horses could carry us. We did ‘not stop or take 

time to look bacls, till we reached a village in 

safety. On the way the last was sometimes first,. 
and sometimes the first was last. We wondered’. 
what had become of the robbers when we got time 

to breathe. Possibly they were tired, or they had 
not their horses at hand; or they might have 

seen, if not my holsters, our erect and soldier-like 

bearing. It maybe remarked in passing, that in 

my warlike holsters there was a note-book and a. 
pair of socks. I thought for once in my. life that 

discretion was the better part of valour. 

We rested that night on the floor of one of the 
houses of a village beyond the mountains. The 
comforts awaiting the traveller along the Sultana. 
Durba are of the poorest and most meagre kind. 
The resting-place that is reached after a long, 
cold, weary, and perhaps wet, ride is generally of 
such a kind as to keep you ever after modifying. 
your expectations as you meditatively ride along. 
Often all the traveller gets at the close of his day’s” 
long journey is the side or centre part of a stable: 
where one is plentifully regaled with pounds and 
smells peculiar to such a place. ; 

On one occasion during this journey, as if to 
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- give some variety to the weary traveller, there was 
ino other place Of rest for him than a low vaulted 
- tomb, wherein’ the bones of some sainted Moham- 
medan lay. There we had to rest for the night. 
. This was to be our best bedroom and parlour 
. all in one. The cold floor was to constitute at. 
once the chair, the table, and the bed. It was a - 
place that certainly suited much better the wants 
of the dead than the wants of the living. Even 
this place was not to be despised for the plain 
and’ practical lessons it taught us, the living; for 
no traveller should be above remembering his 
. latter end. Soon we ourselves might have to 
retire from the many trials above to some such 
“humble resting-place below, like all the individuals — 
of the hundreds of generations of the past. 
*. On another occasion I had a similar, but a much 
brighter and more suggestive, experience in a tomb 
‘at “Goolburga, in the Nizam’s territory, India. 
- After travelling in the Hyderabad region for two 
: days from village to village, with less fear than 
I would have had in some parts of Ireland, 
“I began to be footsore, and requested two 
‘natives to carry me on a light coir sofa to 
the gigantic tomb that could easily be seen 
i inthe distance. To that humbling spot of final 
“rest I was carried. Musing with myself, I said: 
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Some day I will be carried to such q place—if 
my body is not committed to the deep blue sea,” 
where there is no need for digging a grave, nor for: 
engaging a lair, or paying the sexton. My body was 
received at the entrance of this tomb. Its unfit- 
ness to travel further was demonstrated, and a place 
was, therefore, allocated at once for the nocturnal 
repose which its exhausted condition seemed 
silently and eloquently to crave. I got my place, 
others got theirs. I slept soundly—nay, my 
memory fails to acquaint me with any other time 
during my whole life when I had descended to 
such depths in sleep. In the morning I awoke, 
_and arose refreshed and reinvigorated, as if I had 
got a new and resurrected body. I lost my 
troubles in that tomb. The soreness in my ‘feet 
and the prostration of my whole body were 
completely gone. I came out with new wants 
and renewed aspirations. Mounting to the 
summit of my tomb I had a most magnificent 
view of the-river and the country. The sweet, 
balmy air of that morning braced and refreshed 
- me with a delight I had never felt before. 

On my descent I found I had an appetite, and 
was met by a doctor, who invited me to a feast. 
It was a breakfast; 1 needed none of his pills. 
My path lay beyond the tomb. He gave me the 
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loan of his white horse, on which I mounted and 
rode away. Thereafter I found a trolley waiting 
to carry me on, and then a train to take me to the 
great city. 

All this seemed to me highly symbolical of the 
Christian’s tomb, and what will follow — the 
resurrection of the saints. ; 

“I had a weary journey to that tomb; such is 
the Christian’s pilgrimage. 

I lost my troubles in the tomb; so will the 
Christian lose his in the tomb; he will rise with a 
body free from the seeds of disease, without a 
pain, without a care, perfect in health, and 
endowed with immortal vigour. 

‘My wants were all supplied when I left my 
tomb; so will it be with every Christian; for 
Christ Himself will come forth and serve each one 
of His people. 

I journeyed swifter after I left my tomb; and 
will not all the risen saints move with far greater 
activity and speed than ever before? No more 
weary foot or exhausted frame to drag along. ‘ 

I had more comfort and greater help in’ 
travelling after I left the tomb; and will it 
not be so with every Christian? Will not his 
vision be clearer and more penetrating? Will not 
his, bearing be more erect? Will not the whole 
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‘ man. be’ renewed, and made like. unto Christ’s 
glorious body? When the saints arise they shall 
be satisfied with His likeness, and what Christ’s is 
such will theirs be. ‘What a contrast will the 
glorified bodies of the saints present to the. 
diseased and frail bodies which once held and 
often oppressed their spirits here. 

On this long road betwixt Bagdad and Mosul 
I. did not find one comfortable sleeping place, 
though it has been a highway for thousands of 
years. How different the comforts and con- 
veniences that meet one in travelling in. the- 
Christian colonies of Australia! . After the 
traveller has gone hundreds and hundreds of 
miles into the bush, he finds hotels situated at 
suitable distances,-in which are provided every 

“convenience for washing, for bathing, for eating, 
for sleeping, and for lounging on after a long 
and weary ride; but in Turkey on such a road as 

“this there is nothing but smells, squalor, an 

~ misery. A 

We visited the town of Arbela, which is buift 
upon a raised mound 150 feet high composed of 
sun-dried bricks. The town is surrounded bya 
wall of houses, and is accessible by two gates. 
But there was no pleasure in remaining in a place 
full of the most foetid smells rising from a deep 
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ditch which seemed to be made to run from one 
end of the town to the other. That stagnant 
‘trough was fitted to spread all sorts of diseases, 
and if it was such an offence in winter, what 
must it be in the height of summer? Arbela 
was one of the three places where a temple was 
originally erected to Istar, the goddess of Accad. 
The other towns where principal altars were 
erected in her honour were Ereck and Nineveh. 
She was known under many different names—in 
‘Ephesus as Artemis, in Syria as Chemosh, and in 
Canaan as Ashtoreth. She presided over love 
and war as well as the chase. 

On this plain the great battle was fought 
betwixt Alexander the Great and Darius in 331 
B.C. . Other battles, like preliminary skirmishes, 
chad been fought ‘near the ruins of Nineveh 
between these great warriors; but this battle was 
the most important of them all, for it decided the 
fate of Persia. 

The ride to the Zab was a very pleasant one. 
There is a greater and a lesser Zab. The Greater 
Zab, which lay directly across our path, is a broad 
and a very rapid river, fed by the melted snows 
and torrents that come from the Kurdistan 
-Mountains, a5 ; 

We crossed this classic river on a flat-bottomed 
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‘and rudely-constructed boat. This was the only 

. tiver since we left Bagdad for which we required a 
ferry-boat. The traveller is expected to take his 
chance in crossing the other rivers. The ferry-boat 
is kept for taking across passengéers and the mail 
bags. The horses and the mules of the preceding 
caravan were forced to swim over, and at the great 
tisk of some of them being lost. It was in an 
attempt to cross this most dangerous river that so 
many of the soldiers of Darius were drowned in 
their retreat after the first brush with Alexander 
near the ruins of Nineveh. Few men, even with- 
out their baggage and weapons, have the strength 
to cross a river so rapid and dangerous, even with 
the help of inflated sheepskins. 

No sooner were we safely landed than there 
arose a dispute betwixt the ferryman and one of the. 
passengers. This man had lost his horses, and 
had crossed with our party. His horses had been 
stolen. He had searched for them up and down 
in vain. The ferryman did not doubt his story. 
The poor fellow was now returning empty of 
pocket’ and cheerless in spirit. His sword was 
seized as payment for his fare, and then an awful 
torrent of gutturals began to pour forth. - I 
interceded on the Arab’s behalf, and paid his fare, 
-The poor fellow’s gratitude was great. 
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On our arrival at this stage, post horses failed 
us, and we were obliged to wait till the following 
morning. We rested in the house of the man 
whose business it was to provide horses, and, as 
we got a share of the floor of his kitchen for our 
quarters that night, we were also invited to share 
with him his humble evening meal, which consisted 

* of boiled unground wheat, sweetened with sugar. 

I was glad to see that these people had no caste 
feeling like so many in India. They received me 
into their house as a welcome guest at their lowly 
floor-table. Hundreds of thousands of house- 
holders in India would not do as much. 

That night it rained heavily, and had we got the 
horses at the time expected, we should have had a 
very disagreeable ride, and the precious Scriptures 
we carried might have been greatly damaged. So 
a kind Providence was watching over both our- 
selves and our baggage. 

Under. the same roof where we slept, and just a 

*short distance from our ears, on the other side of 
a low dividing wall, were a number of kicking 
mules and braying donkeys. These animals kept 
up a lively noise during the anything but silent 
watches of the night. However, we were under a* 
sheltering roof and on a dry floor, and when we 
reflected that there were thirty soldiers and a 
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‘caravan party along with their baggage stowed 
away in four small houses, not so dry and 
comfortable as the one in which we were lodged, 
we felt we had nothing to complain of, and there- 
fore had reason to speak of the maryellous loving- 
‘kindness of God. 

Our horses were ready early in the morning, and 
this being our last day’s ride, we mounted, starting * 
from the bank of the Greater Zab. Our course 
lay across many swelling, almost prairie-looking 

“hills, capable, with rain and sunshine and proper 
ploughing, of yielding a most luxuriant crop, A 

. city built in the midst of these plains was wisely 
founded. . 

In riding towards Mosul, I noticed frequently 
circular mounds of earth with a deep dug-out pit 
in the centre, at considerable distances from each 
other. On making inquiries, I learned that beneath 

* these places there was a deep underground tunnel 
“conveying water from the upper reaches of rivers 
_ twenty, forty, and even sixty miles, to supply 
the isolated villages on the dry plains in the fear- 
fully hot days of summer—for however cold it is - 
_in winter, it is the opposite in summer. How old 
these aqueducts are it would be difficult to tell ; 
; but, the Jewish captives from Palestine, descended 
‘from the workmen that Solomon employed, may 
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have had some, hand in the constructing of 
these. Seeing that when ‘the Jews were led into 
captivity they were scattered through Assyria, 
who can tell but that they would be employed in 
work of this kind, for which, from their experience. 
in Palestine, they were pre-eminently qualified. 
When we got within.ten miles of Mosul, we‘ 
ested at a village, and obtained some refreshment. 
There we noticed a mason busy building a new 
house, and in obtaining the material for it, we 
observed he did not get his supply from the hills 
but dug out the stones he required from the walls 
of some ancient houses quite close at hand, which 
were about eight or ten feet below the present 
surface of the ground. This saved him the 
expense of quarrying from the mountain. Query: 
‘Did these houses slowly sink down, or was there 
such a continuous blowing of sand as to have 
caused the gradual covering of these now buried 
-buildings ? : 
Something similar to this was shown to me 
some years before when in one of the north-west 
provinces of India, at Lahore. The worthy® 
American missionary mentioned to me that he 
was getting his mission premises enlarged. He 
said, “Where do you think I get my bricks for 
the addition to our mission premises?” I said, “I 
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could not tell, unless you get them from the 
brickmaker.” “Come,” said he, “and I will show 
you.” So.taking me into the farthest end of his 
garden, he showed me a great quarry hole in the 
ground, from which he was being supplied with 
excellent bricks from the walls of these visible, 
but deep down and once buried, -buildings. 

Determined to take all such questions (as the 
Edinburgh judges are said to do) to “ avizandum,” 
“we mounted our horses and rode on, our minds - 
becoming full of thoughts regarding the wonderfu 
sights and scenes soon to pass like a panorama 
before us. As we approached Mosul one of the ‘ 
most outstanding objects we saw was the high, 
rocky, and jutting-up mountain of Jebbal 
Makloob. I have no doubt that that rocky 
eminence, being within sight of ancient Nineveh, 
would be an object of interest to Sennacherib and 
Jonah, to Darius and Alexander (as its shadow 
crossed their path), and to many others whose 
names have been inscribed in cuneiform tablets 

‘ but whose long-entombed histories the world only 
yesterday began to read and to know. 

Now appears the Mound of Nebbi Yunah. 
This was one of the first specially interesting 
objects peculiar to that part of the world that met 
my eager gaze. As we pass on we see, not far off, 











KOUYUNJIK. 
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‘the great Mound of Kouyunjik, where Layard> 
obtained the most and the best of his antiquities, 
Beneath that mighty mound of earth lies buried 
the palace of Sennacherib. We felt we were. 
treading on the dust of millions of our fellow-men. 
This was once the world’s centre of action, wealthy: 
and power. Every object around seemed invested 
‘with a peculiar interest. . 

We push forward towards Mosul, for the clouds 
are gathering, and a slight, smurring shower has 
begun to fall. Now we see spread before us the* 
town of Mosul, which may be called the modern: 
‘Nineveh, with its mosque and musjeds, and 
minarets, and crowded streets, on the other side 
of the Tigris. We cross by the bridge of boats, 
What a strange interest does this river stir within 
us. At present it is so low that, on looking up 
and down, we sce nothing but a long chain of. 
water-pools ; for there has been no rain for many 

“months, and a famine is generally feared. Ewvery- 
thing is beginning to reach famine prices. 

We make for the house of the vice-consul, Mr. 
Rassam. He is a brother of Layard’s Rassam, 
who did such excellent work in carefully super- 
intending the digging out of the antiquities of 
Nineveh which have enriched with priceless 
treasures the shelves and walls of the British 
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.. Museum, and who.as our ambassador i in Abyssinia 
". Was imprisoned by King Theodore, for whose 
release we spent about nine millions of money, 
afterwards rewarding him for his faithful service 
in. our. interest with the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, 


We push on along a narrow street to the house ' 


of the vice-consul, who had heard from Fao and 
from Bagdad by telegraph that a missionary was 
coming to visit him and Nineveh. He received 
ine as the patriarch received the angels, and as 


Melchisedec received Abraham, bringing out bread. 


and wine. It was worth while coming all this 
distance to get such a kind and hearty welcome. 


He took me upstairs and showed mea room which . 


he said would be reserved for my entire use whilst 
in Mosul, and supplied me with everything that 
a* traveller required after a long and fatiguing 
journey. 

When the door was shut I could not but return 


thanks to my Heavenly Father for His kind’ 


protection of me by the way, and for the hearty 

reception that His servant in His name had given 

$o kindly to me, who had by a wonderful and 

striking coincidence arrived At the same time 

as the much-needed and most welcome rain 

‘began to fall. God had sent with His servant 
’ Hw 


* 
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a great blessing and thus he was made doubly 
welcome. 

“Tam glad of this rain,” said Mr. Rassam ; “it 
will save my flocks and’ my herds. Don’t be ina 
hurry to go away, sir. I will be delighted if you 
stop a month.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
MOSUL AND NINEVEH. 


Seeking the guidance of God—The fertilising rains—Nineveh— 
+ Kouyunjik Mound—Layard’s first glimpse of the buried city— 
The Lord said: I will make thy grave, for thou art vile” 
Nineveh’s resurrection—Nebbi Yunah: Jonah's tomb— 
Services in Mosul—The hearty singing in Arabic—Wide 
distribution of the Scriptures—Mr. Rassam, the consul : His 
noble hospitality and wise toleration. 


IT was Friday when I arrived in Mosul, and on 
Tuesday I left. But how was it that I came to 
leave that day? Well, I believe in God, and I 
believe He wishes His servants to know His will, 
I prayed to God to know His will as to the 
very day I should leave Mosul, and saw that it 
was not His will that I should remain long there, 
though I had truth to preach to the Presbyterian 
congregation, and Testaments to scatter among 
the Arabs before I could leave, By keeping close 
to God the secret revelation of His will was made 
known, and before I left my bedroom that day 
(Friday) I knew that Tuesday was my appointed 
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day for me to leave, and what happened after-.. 

wards in the outer world only confirmed the God- 

wrought conviction and impression in the ¢xner. 
. This way of seeing “things to come” has always 
_ been of more than psychological interest to me. 

The rain- continued that night and next day 
(Saturday), and, as there was a break in the - 
clouds, I took advantage of an opportunity* of © 
visiting Nineveh and of going over the mounds. 

I crossed the bridge of boats and interestedly 
spent some hours in seeing Kouyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunah. 

- Mr. Rassam a second time wished to know my. ; 
decision about going away. I told him I was of, 
the same mind as yesterday. Then he said, “I - 
“will get your kellek ready for Tuesday.” : 

The rain continued that evening, also on Sabbath, 
and on Monday. . On Tuesday the river was. up 
from bank to bank, and on that day the kellek of 
one hundred inflated sheepskins, as ordered, was 
ready. Mr. Rassam, when he saw the river in~ 
such a splendid condition for kelleking down, said 
to me, “I would be happy, as I told you, if you 
would spend a’ month with me; but I would not 
be your friend to allow you to miss such" a 
splendid chance of getting rapidly down the” 
cscs ~=6Tt ee not often there is such a chance.”. — °: 
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. It is always interesting to sit as on your watch- 
tower and watch the providences sent by God to 
open up the way for His servants. The privilege 
of knowing with minuteness the time of starting — 
on a journey is most invaluable to the traveller, 
and he who has attained it, will find that he can 
get on much better with that knowledge than 
without it; and he will be able to testify that, in 
the wheels of God’s providence on behalf of -His 
children, there are eyes of wisdom and eyes of 
love. 

To return a few steps—when I got downstairs 
the Friday I arrived, and became a guest at Mr. 
Rassam’s table, to which he with such patriarch-like — 
hospitality welcomed me, I felt, to use a common 
expression, that I was in clover. From_the floor 
of the Arab hut to the table of this sheikh was a 
pleasant transition. There was. scarcely a dainty . 
solid or heart-cheering liquid that was not on his 
table, for he possessed the wealth of an Arab 
sheikh, and also the large-hearted hospitality of a 
patriarch. I began to think that perhaps. I was 
surely faring much better than my predecessor of 
old, the Prophet Jonah, when he was about this 
neighbourhood some 2500 years ago, and I felt 
that I had every reason to’ keep humble in 
disposition and sweet in temper, and even, if 
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possible, to avoid the prophet’s querulousness 
while endeavouring to be faithful in speaking the 
truth of the Gospel and in spreading the Word of 
the Lord. 

The next day (Saturday) an opportunity 
presented itself of visiting the ruins under the 
guidance of an old pupil of Dr. Wilson, of 
Bombay, and an expert well up in antiquarian 
lore. We crossed the river Tigris by the bridge 
of boats, which on account of the flopd was with- 
drawn the following day (Sabbath). The end of . 
the bridge at the left bank being detached, it (the 
bridge) swung round, so that it lay alongside the 
right bank of the river, and thus was kept from 
being carried away by the swelling flood.which 
was by that time beginning to be powerful in the 
river. It was well we crossed that day, for it 
_would have been impossible to cross by the bridge - 
before I left Mosul. 

We rode first to the foot of the Kouyunjik 
Mound, which is about three miles from the 
bridge. This is the mound which covers the 
palace of Sennacherib. It has attained its present 
size by the clouds of sand that have by forceful 
winds ‘been swirled on to it for more than two 
thousand years. ° The mound covers about a 
hundred acres of ground, and the certain discovery 
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of Nineveh, as all the world knows, was made 
about fifty years ago by the opening up of that 
mound, 

The way it was found was simple enough. It 
seems our consul then at Bagdad was paying a 
visit to Mosul, and whilst there a number of 
curios which had been accidentally discovered 
about Nineveh were shown to him. These he 
put in a three cubic feet box and dispatched 
to the British Museum in London, as he 
considered there were many more antiquities 
thereabout if carefully searched for. Mr. Layard 
having obtained a sight of these, and inspired, 
with the principle of curiosity so natural to every 
human breast, determined to retrace his steps to 
that eastern part of Turkey, in the neighbourhood 
of which he had been only very recently. He 
started with pick and shovel, his steps being 
quickened as he heard that M. Botta, a French- 
man, was finding great treasures in the Mound of 
Khorsabad, near the Tigris, whilst uncovering the 
palace built by Sargon, an Assyrian king. 

Mr. Layard had at first great difficulty in getting 
anyone to help him with funds in carrying out his 
search for the treasures which he believed those 
ancient mounds contained. But our ambassador 
at Constantinople, Sir Stratford de Redcliffe, to 
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his honour and to the credit of his memory, wisely 
encouraged him, and supplied him with means, 
besides obtaining for him a firman from the 
Sultan. All this helped to stimulate Mr. Layard, — 
the explorer. The result was that his efforts 
proved highly successful. He brought out one in- 
teresting object after another, and the very rivalry 
betwixt the Frenchman and the Englishman, for 
enriching the walls of their respective national 
museums, helped to arouse an interest in the work 
at home, so that the needed help was ever after- 
wards more easily obtained, and now you can see 
in the museums of Paris and London more of 
_ Nineveh than you can see in Nineveh itself. 
“' God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
Ie plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 
_ As the result of Layard’s splendid work of 
exploration, we have in the British Museum about 
eighty thousand ancient and interesting antiquities. _ 
Amongst -them are included those magnificent 
winged lions that once guarded the palace of 
" Sennacherib as emblems of strength, speed, and— 
intelligence. We have also libraries of cuneiform 
writings on clay tablets, recording great events of 
Assyrian and Babylonian history, with their army 
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WINGED MAN-HEADED LION, 
These colossal lions were placed at the doors of temples and 
palaces to keep off evil spirits. ; 
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‘Movements from Elim in the east to Syria and 
‘Cyprus in the west. We have, in that museum, 
cufeiform tablets inscribed with important busi- 
ness transactions, others with jointures of 
marriage contracts, and on another you can read 
the rules for receiving and for returning library 
books. On éas reliefs we have battles depicted 
that, in all probability, were taken by artists 
at the scene of action, and thousands of other 
‘tablets on which are recorded all the varied actions 
that go to make up the complete life of a nation. 
There, too, can be seen royal correspondence, and 
a prince’s picnic diary. There, also, the jewels 
that once adorned the bride at the altar, or 
flashed on the breast of the nymph in the dance, 
Nor is there wanting the jewel that shone in the 
coronet of the prince, nor the seal that gave 
authority to the emperor’s despatch, and weight 
to the royal volition; and there, too, we get 
confirmation for Scripture history, while Scripture 
certifies to the truthfulness of many cuneiform 
tablets. ns 
All these records are now in our possession in 
the British Museum, and have all come out of 
these mounds that I have stood by or ridden over; | 
and it is said that it will take more than one 
generation of students to decipher these tablet 
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treasures in the vaults and shelves and halls of our 
museum. Is it not wonderful that the written 
and buried history of those great nations, extend- 
ing back for thousands of years, should now be 
read by nations that had no existence, even in 
name, when these ancient peoples had armies that 
shook the world with their tread? God surely 
-means to teach us some important lessons in 
_ putting such a page of history before our eyes. 

Herodotus and Xenophon crossed the Tigris 
and passed these mounds, yet they did not 
know, with all their knowledge, that Nineveh lay 
buried there. Many others have passed near, 
and thought these mounds were only hills of sand, 

"and took, consequently, no more interest in them 
than if they were a collection of molehills. But 
‘now God's time has come, and facts have come 
out to verify Scripture, and to show, from the 
character of the inhabitants, God’s justification 
for bringing upon them an awful doom and a 
sudden destruction. 

I rode up the steep path and over the mound 
which, as already stated, covers a hundred acres, 
and whilst standing thereon | read Nahum’s 
prophecy regarding Nineveh, which I had often 
read in other lands before; but the full effect of 
these awing words, “I will make thy grave, for 











EXCAVATING IN THE MOUND OF KOUYUNJIK, NINEVEI[—ANCIENT ASSYRIANS. 
7 BS 
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thou art vile,” can only be-fully realised when. you 
stand by the grave itself. - 

.. I: saw where Layard and Rassam had: been at 
work, ransacking the Assyrian palace of its buried 
treasures ; but not knowing what wild beasts might 
have lately been holding a conference or a council 
in these silent and dark- cavern-like holes, I ‘con- 
‘sidered it wiser and safer for me ‘not to be tod 
yenturesome in going where I might get an ugly 
hug ora garrotting grip. It has been calculated 
that it would take a thousand men more than 150 
years to remove the mass of earth, stone, and 
rubbish of which this mound consists to-day. 

I next. rode to the adjoining mound called 
Nebbi Yunah, named after the Prophet Jonah. 
Some people have erected a tomb on this. mound 
to indicate their regard for the prophet’s. memory, 
We are not to think that the prophet was buried 

_ here, although undoubtedly he was in Nineveh. 
This practice of erecting tombs is something 
like our. erecting statues, and there is perhaps 
a. sort..of- business. speculation about it. Some 
years ago I visited a tomb erected by some of the “ 
same parties in Jeddah, the port of Meccah on the 
Red. Sea, in memory of our original Mother Eve. |. 
Whilst paying a visit to this grave in company with 
the. French and British consuls, I remember that a 
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large white sheet was spread before us to receive 
our wholesale offerings at the said grave. The 
sexton in the succession said, half laughing and _ 
half serious: “ Here lies the head, there lies the 
heart, and yonder lies the feet of our never-to-be- 
forgotten Mother Eve.” I wondered whether the 
great flood of the Euphrates valley had removed 
the headstone 6f the original, thereby necessitating. 
another headStone at the side of the Red Sea, 
next ue the speculator’s purpose because 
that highway connects the great East and the 
great West. 

Beside Jonah’s tomb there is a village inhabited 
by the descendants of the original Assyrians, It 
is from these villagers that Messrs. Lynch select 
their excellent bargemen for the Tigris steamers. 
A number of persons are buried on this mound, 
and in consequence of this the sacredness of 
its dust is assured. Hence the difficulty of 
getting a look at the temple or Nisroch, which is 
generally supposed to be here. There the great 
Emperor Sennacherib, when he was worshipping, 
was slain by his sons (2 Kings xix. 37). 

No doubt it would be intensely interesting to 
have this mound opened up. Perhaps there is a 
Divine wisdom in having led in the past to the 
discovery of so much in other places confirmatory 
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of Scripture history ; but we may believe that the 
same wisdom is still locking’ up some of the 
remaining treasures not yet required, but sure to 
be in some of the pfessing necessities of the 
future, for the further confirmation of the truth 
and for the future confutation of the sceptic. 

The people here did not seem to know any- 
thing about Tiglath-pileser, or Shalmanezer, or 
Sennacherib; but they had all heard of the 
prophet, through belief in whose faithful preach- . 
ing, on repenting of their sins, the people of 
that city of Nineveh were spared, whose “ grave” 
itself was, by the law of association, telling them 
that, if they would repent of their sins, they, too, 
would be spared. The present ruin of the city of 
Nineveh, brought on by the sins of the children of 
them that were saved by the preaching of Jonah, 
is meant té be a warning to us and to others that 
punishment, though long delayed, is sure to come 
when God’s will is persistently rejected and when 
God’s law is continuously despised. 

All around where I looked was desolation’ 
where once splendour reigned. Instead of lofty 
palaces or gorgeous temples, the eye sees only the 
mounds composed of their buried dust, with 
some miserable huts clustered on their sides. 
The gardens, too, Sardanapalus’ pride, which were 





ASSYRIAN KING AND CUP-BEARER. ’ 
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filled with flowers of every hue and smell, and 
every species of fruit gathered from many lands, 
are now all wasted and desolate. The music that 
once floated on the scented air is hushed, -for all 
the daughters of music are mute. The reviews of 
high-spirited battalions, with their spoils of victory 
and captured banners, are no longer seen parading 
the palace ground before the king ; the repre- 
sentatives of subjugated kingdoms are no more 
seen prostrating themselves with their tribute at 
his feet. All this and much more of inside palace 
and of outside palace glory has passed away like 
a dream, in fulfilment of the prophet’s word— 
“ How is the city become a desolation, and dry 
like a wilderness.” It was in the midst of all 
Nineveh’s glory and splendour, before it passed 
away, the Prophet Jonah appeared in humble 
garb and cried: “Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed.” ; Z 

That Saturday evening I addressed the people by 
an interpreter in the Presbyterian Church in Mosul. 
This congregation was formerly ministered to by 
several American missionaries, whose valuable lives” 
were cut short by fever, caused by the unsanitary 
condition of Mosul. When [ was there, the 
places of these missionaries had not been filled, 


and for several years even the missionary in 
I 
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charge of their nearest station at Mardin, on the 
Upper Tigris, had not visited the congregation. 
These services were, nevertheless, carried on by 
aconverted Armenian. The same hymn-book was 
used as Miss Whaley was using at- her interesting - 
school in Cairo, which I visited some years before 
this. In thése neglected circumstances, my 
presence among the people was hailed with 
peculiar pleasure. I was regarded as having been 
sent there on a special mission by God as much 
as Jonah was, and I was expected to be faithful 
like him, but on no account, like him, to lose my 
temper. 

The next day I did duty again in this interesting 
little church, both morning and evening. The 
members left their shoes at the door, and came in 
and sat down in front of the desk or pulpit. The 
women were near the door, and behind a lattice. , 
We had the singing of God’s praise, the reading of 
‘God’s Word, and prayer to God in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for manifold mercies. -Then we sang 
again in Arabic. I have heard singing in some 
of our Presbyterian churches in Scotland not 
equal to what we had here in Mosul. Then I 
preached the glad tidings that God was reconciled 
to sinners of mankind, and was now waiting for 
. each one individually to apply to Him for mercy 
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and the Holy Spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ. 
* Whosoever will call on the name of the Lord 
will be saved.” If anyone asks God, He will 
receive him. Then we prayed and sang, and I 
gave the benediction. It was a deeply interesting 
congregation. Though it cost me much labour, 
time, and money to reach them, yet I grudged it 
net. May God bless them. There were about 70 
present in the morning, and 100 in the evening. 
On the following evening (Monday), we held a 
farewell service. I sought to impress on them the 
great truth that we were immortal beings, that we 
were forming our character whilst in this world, 
and that it would be in the future life either 
good or bad, according to the good or evil spirit that 
we encouraged most about our heart. No man has 
" any excuse for doing evil or for remaining bad; for, 
God is able and willing to take the force and 
power of sin away from us and give us a better 
power, so that we should ever afterward know in 
our experience that He is stronger than the evil 
“spirit and our evil habits. We must give God 
the chance by asking Him to take His rightful 
place in our hearts, and He will do it. We like to 
catch fish and birds and lambs, and God is ever 
trying to catch us in the arms of His love. Are 
you willing to be so caught ? 
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My dragoman was busy in Mosul disposing of | 
the Testaments. The Armenian patriarch bought 
thirty copies. The teacher of the Jacobite school,. 
and even the priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church, bought a large number of Testaments; for 
the vowel points were alongside of the consonants, 
and so the words were more easily read by 
beginners, The Chaldean Church is found «in 
‘Mosul and to the north and south of it. In the 
neighbourhood of Diabekar its adherents number 
about 40,000, divided into two parties, one acknow- 
ledging the Pope as ecclesiastical head, the other 
the patriarchal bishop of that district. The 
present Papal Chaldean Church was seduced from " 
her former faith by the offer of certain privileges, 
one of which was to allow her priests to marry, 
and another permission to use the Syrian language 
in the service of the sanctuary. This Roman 
Catholic Church is in union with the Malabar 
Church, and she supplies her with clergy, main- 
taining an official connection with that Church to 
this day. In the carly centuries of the Christian 
era there were many followers of Christ in Edessa 
(near Armenia), Anuda, Nisibis, Arbela, and 
Sileucia. And that is what we might expect, for 
among the company of strangers gathered in 
Jerusalem during Pentecost there were Parthians 
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‘ Medes, Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia. 
Therefore, we may not unnaturally suppose that 
of the three thousand who cried for mercy, there 
wete some from the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates who did obtain mercy, and also partook 
of the blessings of the water of life which then 
began to pour out to and through many of the 
thirsty regions of the world. 

Mr. Rassam was not at all frightened by my ~* 
great bagful of Testaments. He said: “I tell 
the Mohammedans—You can sell the. Koran to 
the Englishman if he will buy it; and I tell the 
Englishman—You can sell the Testament to any . 
Mohammedan that will buy it. We need more of 
that book, for it says: ‘Owe no man anything. 
Let him that stole steal no more. Do good to 
all men as you have opportunity. Love your 
enemies. Pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.” 

Mr. Rassam’s sympathies were with the 
colporteur and the missionary. He took every 
opportunity of asserting the right of civil and 
religious liberty. None of his servants had the 
New Testament taken from them. What a blessing 
an intelligent consul can be if he is a Christian, 
and what a hindrance he can be when he is not! 
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the Hebrew Bible into the Aramaic Arabic. He’ 
did not think we have got some parts of the, Old: 
Testament correctly translated yet. He showed me 

some verses that were in need of a new translation. 

He thinks that those who translated the Hebrew. 
into the Septuagint were not thoroughly qualified 

for the work they took in hand. What they did 

-in the way of translation may be improved upén, 

just as what our first translators give us in some 

places may be, yea, has been, improved in many. 

parts of the revised version. 





CHAPTER VIL 
BY KELLEK TO BAGDAD. 


The form of a kellek—Borne on the flood—Robbers again— 
Intense cold: ‘‘ Why do you ask for milk? We have nothing. 
but cold’? — Desolation reigns where splendour stood—~ _ 
aNimrid: The city of Asshur: Excavation by Layard—The. 
hope and mosque of Samarah—Mounds everywhert visible, . 


My work being finished in Mosul, I must - 
now léave this peculiarly interesting place. The 
Word has been preached, and the written Word 
scattered. The kellek is ready. One hundred 
sheepskins have been inflated and securely tied to 
prevent the air escaping, and all are fastened to 
each other, and spread-on the water in the form - 
_of a parallelogram. Boards of wood have been ‘ 
placed over them to prevent any foot injuring the ; 
skins, A little cot is placed firmly in the centre 
covered with felt to keep out the cold, cutting 
- wind. Two oars are placed on board. They. 
looked more like telegraph posts about to be set 
up as part of a telegraph line. The blades of the 
oars are formed by having split pieces of sugar- 
cane nailed at the end of them. The oars rested 
on each side of the kellek on a rough angle 
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branch of a tree, The passengers were three— 
the missionary, the dragoman, and the protector. 





KELLEKS, 


‘We required a quantity of eatables, and Mr. 
Rassam and his wife sent a supply of bread, fowl, 
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honey, and other things. We used paraffin for 
siphting and cooking. A German coverlet was 
most welcome, as with all our haps we were 
unable to keep warm. ; 

We are ready. The oarsman grasps his oars, 
‘and the river seems eager to carry us away. We 
bid. an affectionate good-bye to our friends, I 
take out my handkerchief and wave it as we move 
off, and those on shore wave in return—for a _ 
number of the church members have gathered to 
thank me for my services, and to bid me good- 
bye. There were hearts that keenly felt the 
separation. We were loath to part. But as the 
river was in splendid order, the people saw a 
providence in my coming, and now they saw 
another in my going. 

_I soon lost sight of that interesting people, the _ 
hope of Mosul and the surrounding villages, 
The mosques, the serai, and the mounds continued 
visible as the kellek moved swiftly on and down 
the swollen flood. ' 

We were borne rapidly down by the river, and 
each night rested a few hours for the sake of. our 
oarsman ; though we had to be careful, as there | 
were robbers about, and if it were noised abroad 
that-an Englishman was going to pass, the robbers 
would make extra efforts to utilise his - purse, 


’ children of men. 
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One evening when we were resting, a suspicious- 


‘looking Arab appeared, and was particularly ~ 


anxious to know who was on board our kellek. 
The dragoman made answer: “An ambassador.” 
He, being thus informed, speedily made tracks 
before I could acquaint him with the terms of 
reconciliation which Heaven offers to the sinful 

The kellek which preceded us was robbed. It 
had grounded owing to the small quantity of 
water in the river, and so its position became the 
more tempting to the Arabs waiting for plunder. 
It was different with us; we had God’s full flood. 
all the way. 

At one part of the river we passed near the spot 
where Julian the Apostate rendered his account to 
the King of kings, 363 A.D. Though, ordained a 
minister of Christ’s Church, he afterwards dis- : 


owned: the Christ who died to save him. He has 


left an awful record of vanity and blasphemy—a 
warning to all. Was it not here that Julian 
admitted that the Galilean had conquered? 

In coming down the Tigris I experienced cold 
such as I had never known before. At many 
places the ice lay on both sides of the river, 
necessitating our keeping in the middle. The 
water in our pitcher was completely frozen. To. 
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kgep myself warm, besides the inner underclothing, 
I wore three pairs of stockings, two pairs of 
trousers, boots and leather leggings, three woollen 
shirts, vest and chest protector, two topcoats, and 
“two caps, and yet I felt cold. Surely, I thought 
to myself, this could not be the kind of weather 
that our Mother Eve had to face. If that was 
“so, then a covering of sheepskins would have - 
been more suitable with such weather than a thin 
‘garment of fig leaves. Every blast stemed to 
come direct over the plains from the North Pole, 
getting a refresher ex route, if not an intensifier, 
on the top of some of the cold, frozen Kurdistan 
Mountains. ane 
It was painful to see how thinly and scantily 
clothed were the Arabs we passed on the banks * 
- of the Tigris, and how poorly fitted their houses* 
weré to screen the inmates from such piercing 
_ blasts, 
Asking for milk one day from one of the Arabs . 
(in passing), the answer, in Arabic, was plaintive. 
‘in the extreme: “Why do you ask us for milk? 
we have nothing but cold.” One could not but 
feel that even here, in Eastern Turkey, there was ~ 
need for. some good Samaritan lady to help to 
clothe these poor naked children, who were forced 
to wear in all weathers their first and only suit. 
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The distance which we kelleked on the river 
was two hundred miles, and we accomplished this 
journey in four days. Some of the parties who left 


. Mosul for Bagdad, even before the river got so low 


as. I had found it on arrival at Mosul, had taken 
some ten, twelve, and even fourteen days. Once 
in coming down the Indus River the time occupied 
was six days from Moultan to Kotrie, including 
the stoppage of a day at Sikkim, while a clerical 
brother took sixteen. For making a quick passage 


: everything depends on the flooded state of the 
river, 


After kelleking twenty-eight miles by the river, 
we went over the celebrated dyke of solid masonry 
called Zikru-l-awaz, which here crosses the bed* of 
the river. Its roar was heard for miles before 


‘we reached it, but happily we passed over in 


_ safety. 


A little below this we came to the ruins of 
Nimrad on the left bank of the river, near the 
mouth of the Greater Zab. These ruins are four 
miles in circumference, and are terminated by a 
pytamidal mound 144 feet high and 777 feet in 
circumference. Here Layard obtained many 


_ antiquities, and found the black obelisk which 


chronicles many battles with Syrian kings. On one 
part of this, Jehu, a king of Israel, is represented as 
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humbling himself to the dust before the Assyrian 
king, Shalmanezer. In excavating this mound the 
palace of Asshur-Nazirpal has been discovered, 
and also inscriptions which have rendered it 
possible to reconstruct a very interesting portion 
of Assyrian history. And by-and=bye even the 
gleanings of such a field will be worth gathering, 





MOUNDS AT NIMROD. 


When Asshur journeyed to the Tigris he seemed 
to say to Nimrod: Babylonia may be the empire 
of the South and of the plains; Assyria will be 
the empire of the North and of the mountains. 
The Greater Zab, that rapid and forceful river 
from the Kurdistan Mountains, flows into the 








# 
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Tigris on its left bank. Here the river, dashing 
on, has cut its way right through a rocky wall. 

On our right hand, further down the river, we 
passed the great mound of Kalah Shergat, some 
five miles distant from the Tigris. It marks the 
site of one of the most ancient cities of Assyria, 
founded by Asshur, the grandson of Noah.. He 
founded three other cities, viz., Nineveh, Rahoboth, 
and Resen. This mound measures 4685 yards in 
circumference. The river here for a little goes 
directly south, and then south-east, which is its 
general course afterwards. The Lesser Zab, a 
‘tributary of the Tigris, here joins it amidst 
marshes filled with reeds and rushes. The whole 
region after this is much broken up, and from the 
overhanging rocks large. masses are detached and 
buried in the river. The Kurdistan chain of 
mountains continued near us on our left. The 
ark rested on one of its ridges. The writer was 
too late to see Alexander the Great in coming 
once down the Indus River, and here again he 
finds himself too late to congratulate Noah and 
-his family on their safe landing after such a 
tempestuous voyage ; but he hopes to meet him 
with other heroes on the top of Mount Zion after 
the author’s life-voyage is ended. 

A monotonous desert appeared before we got to 


lt, wai ie 





BLACK OBBLISK, 


The obelisk of Shalmanezer II., King of Assyria. The text 
ives the thirty-one campaigns in which he was engaged -(B.Cc, 
Ses to 825). In this inscription, Hazad of Damascus, with twelve 
kings of the Hittites, are mentioned as having opposed Shal- 
manezer in the eighteenth campaign. The second bas-relief panel 
shows the ambassador of Jehu (Sayce asserts Jehu himself) doing 
homage to the Assyrian king. 
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the ancient town called Tekrit. Until this town, 
situated on the right bank of the river, is reached, 
there is often a difficulty when the river is low in 
making rapid progress with a kellek, owing to the 
rocky nature of the river’s bed. The water’ here 
changes its colour, naphtha springs bubbling up 
from the bottom spreading over the surface, and 
because of its lighter specific gravity, which, frona 
its combustible nature, may be gathered as it 
floats, and thereafter set on fire. 
On the left now appears Samarah. This town 
has a celebrated mosque, which attracts to its 
shrine pilgrims from many parts of Asia, It was 
once a most flourishing city. Now it is an 
unimportant village. Yet a great destiny, it 
appears, is before it, according to Mohammedans., 
They expect here the advent of a Mahdi, at once 
to astonish and convert the world. At this point 
the alluvial soil begins, and the alluvial line may 
be drawn right across to Hit, and to’ Ahava, on 
the Euphrates, where Ezra gathered the freed 
or liberated Israelites, after the seventy years’ 
captivity, who with -him, and at his request, 
- prayed for protection as they journeyed westward 
to Jerusalem. 
After we leave Samarah there is an embankment 
which extends into the desert as far as the eye 
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: could:reach. It might have been a canal. It had 
all the look of one. These canals have huge 
embankments. We observed, as we glided down 
the river, many mounds near the banks waiting 
patiently to be pierced for the treasures they 
contain. . Many appliances for lifting the water 
from the river, and for irrigating the husbandman’s 
fields, were observed as we passed. 

We were now approaching Bagdad, Dar’ es 
Salaam—in Arabic, the abode of peace—which 
we reached on Saturday evening. Already the 
‘dazzling cupolas of Kazmin were beginning to 
appear. It is in this suburb that the. wealthy 
Arabs of Bagdad spend, in their fine villas and 
orange groves, the hot days of summer, which in 
that country are so oppressive. Here is a tomb ~- 
of the Iman Moosa ibn Jaffar, a celebrated Sheah 
martyr highly venerated by a sect of the Moham- 
medans, who visit it religiously from all parts of 
Persia, India, and other countries, A writer 
describes it thus:—“This tomb lies in a 
superb mosque, covered with blue-black, white, 
‘and rose-coloured fasence. A large crowd, of 
pilgrims had come together here. It was 
necessary to forego inspecting its interior, for, in 
the eyes of these fanatical Mussulmans, the mere 
* presence of the Europeans would have profaned 

x : 
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ie ‘the holy place. They had to be content with 
iy admiring the exterior of the monument, a large 
square edifice in the midst of a court surrounded 
by arcades, The platform is surmounted by two 
gilded cupolas and shaped like mushrooms. At 
the four corners there are four minarets with gilded 
tops. The general effect is rich and beautiful. 
The tints are delicate and mellow.” 





PASSPORT BETWEEN BAGDAD AND MOSUL, 








CHAPTER VIL. 
ay MOSQUE AND CHURCH. 


Kosman’s turrets appearing—Bagdad once more—The mosques 
of Abd-el-Kader, Abd-el-Rahman, and Sheik-Yoosul— 
* Mahometan dynasties—Sabbath duties~The Armenian 
Church—Ritualism—Dearth of preachers—Priests and people 
— Signs of progress. 
WE were thankful to be once more in Bagdad, 
and to meef with a kind friend and a warm heart 
again. I did not return to the Consulate. He 
(the consul) had tried to hinder me, if not to 
arrest me, in my mission; and had shown such _ 
scant sympathy with me in my work, that I could 
have little pleasure in sitting at his table or 
fraternising with him; and my world-wide- 
gathered information was as reciprocally valuable 
as his coffee any day. His dealings with me were 
so stiff and formal, and so different from Mr. 
Rassam’s treatment of me, that I thought it wiser 
to keep clear of him. 

The mosques are the cathedrals of the Moham- 
medans, on which they spend much wealth. The 
best preserved are Abd-el-Kader, Abd-el-Rahman, 
and Sheik-Yoosul. The interiors resemble those 
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“off our bare old-fashioned Presbyterian churches, 
In. the mosques and musjids there are no organs 
or wind instruments, no altars, no pictures, no 
statues, and no representation even of Mahomet. 
himself. There may be no end of geometrical » 
designs, while high on the white-washed walls ° 
--may be seen hundreds of verses from the Koran. 
The faithful may stand or kneel, or both, but 
there is no arm-chair or bench for the weary 
or feeble to rest on. To be in such a bare and 
white four-walled place is fitted to sglemnise the 
worshipper, if not to depress his mind with a 
sense of the presence of a Great Spirit. “But when 
we reflect how multitudes have acted after they 
thave been in such places doing apparent worship, 
must it not have been a being more like the devil _ 
they had been worshipping than the Bible God of 

- mercy, justice, and love ? 

"Many find that this posturing, sibling 
work of theirs (so much engaged in) has had little. 
influence in forming an honest moral character. . 
Their teaching as a system defends fatalism, and 
practically denies man’s freedom, and thus robs * 
him of a real and solemn sense of his responsibility 
before God. ; 

As Bagdad was and is a stronghold of Moham~ 

medanism a few sentences will help to throw 
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‘some light on its past history in this region. 
The Saraceris were the first disciples of Mahomet, 
Ali, one of his early successors, his son-in-law by 
Fatima, became caliph 655 A.D. He is regarded _ 
‘as the interpreter of the Koran for the Persians, 
who are chiefly Sheahs. The caliphs Abubeker 
and Omar held opposing views to his, which were: 
upheld by the Sunnies.- The former (Ali) held 
‘- the necessity of blood connection for successor: 
“ship; the latter held that anyone of the faith 
might succeed if he had ability. Mahomet’s first 
‘four successors, his chief agents, whom he styled 
“the cutting swords of God,” all died violent 
deaths, whilst his own family were all extirpated 
thirty years after his decease. Christ said, “He 
that takes the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
This truth is strikingly illustrated in the early 
history of the Mohammedan leaders. 
The Ommiades (Mahometan) Dynasty reigned 
in Arabia from 661 to 750 A.D. ‘Their favourite 
“colour was green. The Abassides (M.) Dynasty 
(of thirty-seven caliphs) was from 750 to 1228 A.D: 
Their favourite colour was black. In 775 AD. 
their successors began to be styled the “Caliphs 
of Bagdad.” 
" The city of Bagdad was built by Al Mansour; 
and was made the seat of the Saracen empire. 
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Bagdad was taken by the Tartars and an end put 
‘to the Saracen rule in 1258 a.D. Since then it 
has been often taken by the Persians and as often 
re-taken by the Turks. The latter have held it since _ 
1638 A.D. Alas! what progress can they report? 

After Mohammedanism began in the seventh 
century, and spread through Arabia, Turkey, and 
Persia, Christians in these lands had a hard 
struggle for existence. They suffered many 
persecutions, the Mohammedans doing their best 
to wear out the saints of the Most High God. 
Consequently, it is not to be wondered that the 
Christians, being driven from the plains of Meso- 
potamia, betook themselves to the shelter of the 
mountains of Armenia like the Piedmontese 
among the Alps. 

We reached Bagdad on Saturday evening 
on the kellek. The sheepskins which we started - 
with were not the same as those finished with. 
‘ At one place the first relay of skins were emptied 
of the air and taken back on horseback to Mosul, 
other skins taking their places. It was a boat not 
easily upset, and collisions against rocks or other 
opposing substances were scarcely felt. 

On Sabbath I gathered some of the English- 
speaking people of Bagdad together, and gave 
an address on our duty to God and man. 
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I paid a visit to the Armenian Church. 
The building had been recently erected, and was 
capable of holding about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred persons. The females were separated 
from the males, as in Mosul, and that arrangement, 
to some extent, reflects the unsettled state of 
society. The faces of the females are generally 
veiled when they appear in the streets; some 
cover up their faces so that only one eye is visible. 
Many “high churches” separate the sexes, perhaps 
on the principle of divide and conquer. There 
were no seats in this church. Every visitor leaves 
his shoes at the door, and walks in quietly on his 
variegated stockings, taking a place on the floor’ 
wherever he thinks he can hear or see best. 

The bishop officiated, and, as it was a 
Sacramental Sabbath, there was much reading 
and singing in the service. The bishop stood 
during the ceremonies with his face generally 
towards the altar, and we could see on the back 
of his gown a large inwoven cross. He seldom 
condescended to look the people, his fellow- 
sinners, in the face, though once or twice he did 
for a moment show the tip of his nose, acting 
whilst at the altar as if God had placed his speaking 
organs at the back of his head. A common-sense 
teacher would have fronted, but not affronted, the 
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* people. He intoned everything—a. tradition - no 

doubt handed down; and we have since thought 

that those ritualistic clergymen who read their 

" own and other worshippers’ prayers to Almighty 
God in a style and tone so insulting that no ' 
humble petitioners would dare to imitate before 
Her Majesty the Queen, might perfegt themselves 

- in the tone of the intoning by a visit to this, 
Armenian church. 

As to preaching, there was none, and seldom 
is. As my friend who accompanied me said, 
“Preaching is an exercise that neither the bishop - 
nor his priests have attained to as yet.” There 

2 was singing, but it came plenteously through the 
nose, enlivened by the jingling of the silver 
ornaments that hung around two crucifixes on 
_ the upper and lofty end of two poles. which 
were moved backward and forward by the 
choristers. 

As the bread and wine were raised there was 
unusual commotion amongst the audience, mani- 
fested in the moving of the finger tips from shoulder 
to shoulder and from shoulder to brow. None of 
the people seemed to have in their hand’ the 
Bible, which claims to possess the balances of the 
santtuary for testing all doctrines; for in effect 
it says: “To the law and to the testimony, if men 
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speak not according to its principles, it is because 
there is no light or guiding teaching in them.” 

It may be said those people had no idea of 
asking. chapter and verse for anything that was 
taught*them or for any ceremony that was 
practised. It looked as if everything served up 
was: bound to be received without question, 
whether it was right or whether it was wrong—a 
‘custom, alas! followed in some churches where 

_ better things might by. this time have been 
expected. All inventions of men in the worship 
of God are forbidden, for Christ, quoting the spirit 
of Isaiah’s teaching, says: “In vain do they 
worship Me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.” 

It seems that services in the Armenian Church 

’ are conducted like those of her sister, the Roman 
Catholic Church. The greater part of the service 
is in a language that few worshippers can under- 
stand. -There are two Armenian languages. 
The printed one, which is used in the service, 
is that least understood by the people, and 
consequently they are all the more readily imposed’ 
on. A great deal of mystery is thrown around 
the bread and the wine, which is generally the 
case as soon as a Church becomes corrupt. Thése 

‘elements, it seems, were given only to the urchins 
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of the congregation, who, judging from their size, 
could not have any intelligent discernment of its 
high meaning and spiritual purport. 

The vice-consul, who distinguished himself by 
taking the Testaments from the cawasses, advanced 
to the rail of the altar as the congregation was 
‘being dismissed, and most ostentatiously kissed 
the crucifix. The maker of it declared afterwards 
to me that he could not, understand why such 
reverence was paid to pieces of brass which he had 
put together, spitting many times on its several 
parts to get them securely soldered together. 

‘A number of candles burnt needlessly on the 
altar. I asked the cabin-boy in the steamer once 
why he put out the lights. “Sir,” he said, “there is 
no need of the candles, for the sun is shining 


” 


now.” Alas! when practical commgn sense is 
not found in the sanctuary. Surely religious 
teachers need something more than candle light ! 

_ About the altars of the Armenian Church, both. 
in Bagdad _and in Bushire, I noticed some fearful 
pictures of persons suffering in every conceivable 
way and attitude, representing more the physical 
than the mental side of pain inflicted in the place 
of woe. What could be gained by such exhibi- 
tions of suffering, so repulsive to the feelings of an 
onlooker ? 
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I was glad to learn that some connected with 
the Armenian Church are beginning to read 
the Scriptures and think for themselves. Like 
Jesus Himself, they are beginning to ask 
questions in the temple, even of the doctors. 
May God raise up among these people some who 
will proclaim, as with trumpet tongue, those 
doctrines that have been too long buried under 
meaningless ceremonies and empty forms; for 
such céremonies have a tendency to minimise the 
importance of essentials, and to magnify the 
veriest trivialities. Christ did not go into a 
synagogue or the temple, saying, “It is all right 
here. Every practice here must be commended.” 
Neither should His spiritual followers, for He has 
left an example that they should follow boldly 
and faithfully in His steps. 





A CAPTIVE, 















CHAPTER VIII. 
BABYLON AND BIRS NIMROD. : 


Turkish khans—Bagdad boils—Reminiscences of New Zealand— 
Arabia, a dry land ~Hillah—The bricks of the Mujallebeh 
Mound—Nebuchadnezzar’s palace—Amram ibn Ali—‘* And 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees? 
excellency,. shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah”—Over the Euphrates to Birs Nimrod—The 
Tower of Babel—Wide view of the Euphrates valley— Layard 
at Birs Nimrod. 





AFTER making arrangements on Monday about 
guides and horses, I started on Tuesday for 
Hillah, a town standing on both banks of the 
Euphrates, a little lower down the river than 
oa the ruins of Babylon. I found it very difficult 
r. to get the right kind of men to accompany me— 
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more difficult than to find the right kind of horses 
and mules. ‘The worthy dragoman, who was my 
faithful guide to Mosul, did not feel quite equal to 

Or ready for this second journey, so I was obliged 
to get another. After some delay, both guides 
and horses appeared, and we started. , 

Leaving Bagdad, we went over the bridge of 
‘boats, and made across the country for the 
-Euphrates. There was no road, only a bridle 
track, faint enough at times but always leading 

in the one direction. 

We reached a khan about fifteen miles out, and 
Athere we were obliged to remain over night. It © 
seemed our muleteer was afraid of some Arabs, 
and would not proceed. One can never be sure 
where some old-feud powder-barrels are stowed 

away ready to explode upon sudden contact. 

There are a number of these khans, erected by 
the Turkish Government for the benefit of pilgrims 

‘and others’ who are constantly travelling betwixt 
_ Bagdad and Babylon. They afford shelter, and 
supply a rough kind of resting-place for the 
caravans. 

Tt was'a subject of thankfulness to the writer 
that, by the good hand of God upon him, he-was 
in vigorous health and had escaped thus far a 
great evil known in that part of the world as the 
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Bagdad boils, This is a fearful disease. The 
boils break out. in different parts of the body, 
sometimes on the face, neck, and even breast; 
and, if the patient recovers, each boil leaves a mark 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg, often disfiguring 
the appearance. Some Europeans have suffered 
dreadfully from this malady, and presented an 
appearance more repulsive than that presented by 
the worst cases of small-pox. It is said to be caused 
by drinking impure water. Everyone should be 
careful what they drink. The writer has been 
more injured by water than by wine. Whether 
this disease is of the same nature as that which - 
afflicted the patriarch Job, unfortunately I could 
not at this distance of time make a diagnosis and 
find out. It is well to be careful about this 
diagnosing business, for some most unpleasant 
mistakes, as I can testify, have been made by 
those who have confounded verisimilitudes with 
verities. I recollect an attempt once made to. 
diagnose a very prominent part of the author’s~ 
frame. Perhaps you are anxious to know what 
part. Let me tell you: it was the nose! 

Soon after I landed from Melbourne at Port 
Chalmers (the Port of Dunedin, New Zealand, 


about thirty years ago), I was received by two 
I Ns ee i a es Se . eee 
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heartily welcome to the hospitalities of their 
house. As four-posted beds were scarce, I 
was relegated to a sofa, for which I tried to be 
thankful. After breakfast next morning my 
intention was made known of visiting Dunedin 
that day, which was nine miles distant, when one 
of my hosts, very abruptly and very pointedly, 
said to me, with as serious a face as ever preacher 
had when reading the ten commandments: “You 
cannot go to Dunedin with that nose.” And, 
alas for me, I had no other. What could be the’ 
matter? I was not conscious of having done any- 
thing to have provoked such an attack. As 
rapidly as circumstances would permit, I made 
for a looking-glass to see what was really the 
matter. My nose was only a little scalded, 
because I had not taken the precaution of wearing 
a broad-brimmed hat adapted to protect the face 
from the blistering sun. 

I could -not put off my nose as I might have 
done had it been an old coat or a shabby hat ; 
but, conscious that a true diagnosis of the forward 
part of my face would have shown that it was 
not burnt from within, but only scalded - by 
the sun from without, I calmly waited for the, 
moment when light would come to my host, 
bringing him to a correct diagnosis of this all- 
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2 .* 
important point. Yet not wishing to lose even 
the goodwill of my excellent host in such trying 
circumstances, I resolved to delay my visit a day 
or two until my features, in his shady verandah, 
would naturally assume their normal appearance, | 
so that my hyper-critical host might, from more | 
correct observation, be able to draw more satis- 
factory and even more charitable conclusions 
regarding both it and me. Two days afterwards 
an earthquake shook the whole district where I 
was staying, and the whole island swung back and 
forward like a pendulum.* I said: I am out of 
this place, hose or no nose. I sailed for Dunedin 
as if shaken out of the place. After I Janded, 
and was walking along, didn’t I meet my brother _ 
most unexpectedly! He had just returned from 





* Some week's after this I was at Napier, in the, North Island. - 
Thé terrible earthquake had been there before me, and I went out 
to see where it had been making havoc. An Irishman, whose 
croft had been attacked by it, gave me a short and graphic account - 
of his experiences, ‘‘Och,” he said, ‘it was an awful night. 
My house went up, and my house went down. I rushed out, sor, 
and held on by the tussock grass. Then the earth opened up. 
round about me.in great cracks as if to swallow me up. Just think 
of that, sor. And out came black dust and red dust, and a wind 
went off that seemed to relieve the earth, while it nearly took the 
hairs off my head, sor; and all the time there was thunder and 
lightning about, sor. I thought the jast day had come at last, and 
didn’t I roar for mercy.” The earthquake had not been in vain. 
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surveying among the mountains. He did not- 
-know I was coming. Since then, I have often 
thought that I was providentially detained there 
in “Port Chalmers on account of that circumstance 
—and was not that providence going down 
to the point of a man’s nose? Could it be 
much more pointed than that? Let us learn a 
Igsson from this case of diagnosing, though it 
should only be that of a man’s nose; for some 
are apt to found much on little, and sometimes 
draw most serious conclusions from insufficient 
premises, 

Travellers in this country have to be careful, 
for there are in the plains a number of little 
creatures like mice, with long and short legs, 
called jerboa, which often act as sappers and 
miners in the fields, and work so zealously 
under the “ground, like the wombats ‘of the 
Australian bush, that not unfrequently, as the 
traveller comes along on horseback, he suddenly 
sinks into one of these mouse-made cellars. A 
wise traveller will always say grace before a long 
and risky ride, as well as grace before meat. 

The soil over which we rode on our way to 
Bagdad evidently needed nothing so much as 
flowing, life-giving water. Perhaps that soil is 


destined never to regain its original fertility. 
L 
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Here and there we saw huge embankments 
lining the old beds of the canals. It was a most 
saddening sight, as it gave one an idea of the 
immense labour these canals must have cost— 
and now all that labour is lost. From a canal 
of sixty feet in breadth one may estimate the 
quantity of water carried, and form some idea as 
to the fruitfulness of the districts obtaining such a 
supply. More than the great walls of Babylon 
are broken down: “A drought is upon her 
waters.” 

Before we reached Hillah the desolations of 
Babylon were visible enough. We were only 
separated from them by a canal, deep and dry. 
However eager I was to visit these, it was con- 
sidered wise to settle in Hillah first. Having a letter 
to the Mohammedan in charge of the telegraph 
station there, I made first for his establishment, 
and by the goodness and largeness of his heart 
I was welcomed, accommodated with a room, 
and surrounded with every comfort whilst under 
his hospitable roof. The station has a civilised 
look, and perhaps some of my former brother 
guests had left one or two things as evidences of 
their gratitude, and to show goodwill to the host. 

As we sat at supper that evening, he, 
discarding knife and fork, plunged his thumb and 
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forefinger into the dish placed before us; and be 
assured I was not slow to follow his encouraging 
example. The necessities of my physical system 
being thus appeased, I retired to rest on the banks 
of the great Euphrates, into the midst of which 
Jeremiah’s roll, weighted with a stone, was cast by 
Seraiah 2500 years ago, after he had read its 
contents, which showed the justness of its doom, 
saying, “Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not 
rise again” (Jeremiah li. 60-64). 

What would this river not tell if it could reveal 
the past! Overhead were the telegraph wires, 
going from West to East and from East to West, 
transmitting news of great importance. Now it 
concerns the military world ; now it interests the 
commercial: now it is something cheering ; now 
it is saddening : now a message to save life ; now 
a sovereign’s appointment: now a millionaire’s 
bargain ; now passes the name of the Derby 
winner, thén news of the rise and fall of consols. 

Hillah is made up of a number of irregular 
streets built on both sides of the river, connected 
by a bridge of boats. The river here did not 
seem to me to be much over two hundred yards 
in breadth. It presented a poor appearance. in 
comparison with what I remember of the Indus, 
the Ganges, the St. Lawrence, or the Mississippi. 
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I started next morning to visit the great ruins 
of Babylon. We rode some six miles, and a 
scene of widespread desolation was before us, 
Whilst innumerable mounds rose on the plain, ° 
there were three that seemed specially to claim. 
our attention. 
The first mound I visited is called Mujallebeh. 
It has a square superficies of 120,000 feet and a 
height of 28 feet. The name is plural from Jaleb, 
_a slave or captive, and Mujallebeh may mean the 
house of the slave or captives, and thus it may 
not improbably have been the residence of some 
’ Israelites who remained or were stationed in 
Babylon. This mound is about 740 yards in 
circumference. It is not full of sand like the ruins ~ 
of Nineveh, but is well stored with bricks, many of 
which are sun-dried and others kiln-burnt. They 
bear the stamp of Nebuchadnezzar upon them. 
As I rode up to these ruins I saw Arabs ruthlessly 
wrenching hundreds of these large bricks out of 
their original places, pushing them down from the’ 
top of the mound on a plank to the ground, 
‘thence to be carried away by hundreds of donkeys 
and used for building purposes, north, south, east, 
and west. These bricks are-in great demand on 
. account of their enduring quality. It looks as - 
if an advertisement had been put in the news- 
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papers at Bagdad or Hillah to this effect—“ At 
the Babylonian mounds a large supply of bricks 
can still be obtained. Hurry up!” The bricks 
are used for building houses at Hillah, Cufa, and 
Bagdad. Babylon seems to have been noted for 
its temples, Nineveh for its palaces. From this 
mound, over which I rode on horseback, I 
-obtained an excellent view of the whole scene of - 
widespread desolation. Cylinders have been taken 
from below the ruins on which was recorded (as 
was ‘the practice) what work was done and by. 
whom; but much as this mound has already 
‘yielded, we cannot say that all, or even the chief 
antiquities it contains, have yet been discovered. 
The next object of interest we visited was the 
+ Kasr or palace of Nebuchadnezzar. It is square 
in form, and is over 2000 yards in circumference. 
From the’ sculptor’s inscribed bricks, glazed and 
coloured tiles, etc., that have been found there, this, 
has been ‘generally regarded as the chief site of 
the large palace, connected with which were the 
famous hanging gardens. These lofty terraces 
were supposed to have been erected for the special 
benefit of Queen Semiramis, and were at once 
intended pleasantly to remind her of the breezy 
heights of her native Highland home in the North, 
~ and to help to some extent to break up for her the 
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monotony of the flat Babylonian plains, The 
palace now lies in ruined heaps, and Hillah is 
said to have been chiefly built from its valuable 
kiln-burnt bricks. Many of these bricks have 
gone all over the country, and some samples are 
to be found in all the most important museums of 
the world; and it may. 
be truly said that, in the. 
history of palaces, no 
palace ever had such a 
scattering to the ‘four 
winds of heaven as this. 
It was regarding this 
palace, when it was in 
all its splendour, that 
: : "| Nebuchadnezzar spake 
een cat thus: “Ts. not this great 
Lord, Nebuchadnezzar, King Babylon, that I have built 
of Babylon, in his life-time for the house of the king- 
heel tins made: dom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty?” (Dan.. 
iv. 30). Was it not here that Daniel reminded’ 
Belshazzar of Nebuchadnezzar’s punishment and 
of his penitence? Was it not here that Daniel 
charged Belshazzar with forgetting to glorify that 
God in whose hand his breath was? Was it not 
here that Belshazzar, years afterwards, drank wine 
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with a thousand of his lords, and praised the gods 
of silver and the gods of gold? Was it not on these 
walls, long since fallen, that the hand appeared 
writing these words—Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin, 
which, when interpreted by Daniel the Prophet, 
told the king that he had been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting? That same night 
-the city was taken. That same night Belshazzar 
was slain. How are the mighty fallen! 

The third mound visited is called Amram 
ibn Ali. It has an area of 104,000 feet and an 
elevation of 23 feet, and has been supposed by 
some to be the site of the western palace. A 
large part of this mound has been reserved for a 
cemetery. Thousands upon thousands lie buried 
here. The dust of more than a hundred genera- 
tions sleeps around this ancient place. 

As we look around we say: Is this all that is 

- left of so marvellous a capital? Where the broad 
walls? Where the grand palaces and the world- 
“renowned gardens? Where the temples, too, that 
were beautified with cedar from Lebanon, shining 
with gold like the “brilliancy of heaven,” which 
made Babylon the most wonderful city in the 
world ?, Of all such magnificence there remains 
nothing but dust ! 

Awfully striking is the confirmation which 
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God’s Word receives when this district is thought- 
fully visited and its ruins surveyed, especially after 
reading some of the last chapters of Jeremiah, 
To such a one, with the fear of God in his heart, 
the experience is awing and solemnising in the 
extreme. 

Foxes skedaddled as I rode over this mound. 
Jackals went prowling about everywhere, and, 
looked as if they had a vested interest in the 
whole of the ruins of the city. Vultures hovered 
- around, whilst lions and other wild beasts were 

well known to have secreted themselves in the 

daytime among the reeds by the river’s bank. 

Much of what I saw was a fulfilment of the 

prophecy of Isaiah, and a fulfilment to the very 

letter—“ And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, 
the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 

Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither 
- Shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation; 

neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither 

shall the shepherds make their fold there: but 
‘ wild beasts of the desert shall lie there” (Isaiah 

xiii. 19). How strikingly are these words fulfilled. 

The jackals looked at us, and seemed to say: “In ; 
“this place we are fulfilling Scripture. Have you 
never read about us?” 
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Near this were seen the ruins of some gigantic 
-canals, which had greatly contributed in the 
early days to the fertility of Babylon and of the 
neighbouring plains. And it is with reference 
to these that Jeremiah spoke when he addréssed 
Babylon thus: “Oh thou that dwellest upon a 
multitude of waters.” But now the curse has 
_come; “a drought is upon her waters!”—a state- 
ment strikingly exemplified by the circumstance 
that these canals are now dry and filled up with 
sand. All this is meant as a warning to the 
cities of these last days; for with that end these 
ruins have been preserved and handed down from 
generation to generation for more than 2000 
years, as evidences of Divine displeasure against 
sin. 
_ Deeply impressed with the sight of these 
wonderful’ ruins, we rode back to Hillah, and 
thereafter the same day, after crossing the 
Euphrates by the bridge of boats to the right 
bank, we started for Birs Nimrod, some seven 
miles distant. We had to take a roundabout 
road to avoid the water; for Cyrus had evidently 
" forgotten to repair the bank he had broken down 

_ to let the water of the Euphrates out, so that he 
might get in by the dry channel of the river to 
capture the city. Herodotus says, “Cyrus used the 
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Pallacopas Canal for his stratagem by turning 
the bulk of the Euphrates into it, which enabled 
his army to enter the city by the bed of the 
river.” This ride was therefore about eleven 
miles from the town of Hillah. Birs Nimrod 





CYLINDER OF CYRUS. 


Portion of baked clay cylinder of Cyrus, King of Babylonia 
(about B.C. 539 to 538), inscribed in the Babylonian character, 
with an account of his conquest of Babylonia, and of the chief 

. events of his reign in that country. Cyrus attributes the success of 
his arms to the help of the Babylonian god, Merodoch, who’ 
elected him King of Babylon and directed his march into the city 
of Babylon, which he entered without bloodshed. ‘The inhabitants 
paid homage to him, and the peoples round about “brought him 


tribute. With the view of centralising their worship, the former 


king, Nabonidas, gathered together into Babylon the images of the 
gods from their local temples. But this act provoked Merodoch to 
wrath, and the gods decreed his destruction. After the occupation 
of the city by the Persians, Cyrus conciliated the Babylonians by 
yestoring the images to their original shrines. 


is visible all the way; for the plains of Shinar are 
so level that everything that has any outstanding 
prominence can be seen a long way off. The 
mound is about 250 feet in height, and has a 
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circumference of 2286 feet. On the top of the 
mound there is a platform from which rises a 
tower of bricks of considerable height, biforking 
at the top. 

I observed on that platform a number of huge 
balls of hardened clay, about eight feet in 
diameter. On the sufface of these were 
embedded flinty stones, as if gathered by the 
way and gradually pressed into each ball of clay as 
it rolled along towards the mound and up into the 
lofty platform where they now lie. The balls 
may have been brought there for brick-making 
and brick-building purposes; but there they lie 
unused. The labour that would bring such a 
mass of materials together’ must have been ~ 
immense. For what purpose was all that material 
gathered we can only conjecture. 

The latest tradition is, that it was used in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s day as a temple, called. the 
Temple of Belus, and that the golden vessels he 
had brought from Jerusalem were deposited there. 
That is likely to be true. But ‘there is also 
another tradition regarding an earlier period of 
its history to this effect:—That men had “turned 
against the father of all the gods, under a leader, 
the thoughts of whose heart were evil. There 
these men began to erect a mound or hill-like 
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tower, but the winds destroyed it in the night, and 
Anu confounded great and small.on the mound, 
as well as their speech, and made strange their 
counsel.” Such is the monumental record of the 
destruction of that tower and the dispersion of the. 
builders. : ; 
But besides this story, as gathered from these 
old tablets, supported by the traditions of the 
Talmudists, the Bible gives us an’ explanation 
regarding the building of this great mound. It | 
tells us that in the Plain of Shinar (the plain on 
which this tower was erected) there were certain 
men who had come there from their native 
mountains with a view to settle in that part of the 
“ world, but who were much dissatisfied with God’s 
arrangement in opposing their settling in a 
district already occupied and over-populated, 
_ when there were so many other plains waiting to 
be possessed and colonised. The indication of 
‘the Divine will, in whatever way made known, did 
not suit the leader or the leaders of those people. 
For they said: “Go to, let us build us a city and 
a high tower; let us make us a name, lest we be 
scattered upon the face of the whole earth.” This 
was what they feared, but this was what the 
Almighty was determined to accomplish. 
He was displeased with this rebellious state of 
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mind, for they had no revelation from Him to 
crowd together, far less to begin to do such a 
work. It was a whim of their imagination, not 
a solemn conviction in the soul implanted by 
God. We read—“The Lord came down to 
see the city and the tower, which the children 
of men builded. And the Lord said, Behold 
the people is one, and they have all one 
language; and this they begin to do: and now 
nothing will be restrained from them, which they 
‘have imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, 
and there confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another’s speech. So. 
the Lord scattered them abroad from thence 
upon the face of all the earth, and they left off. 
to build the city. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel ; because the Lord did there confound 
the language of all the earth: and from thence did 
the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all 
-the earth” (Genesis xi.). 

From this page of Scripture we see that fer 
“was an early conflict between the purpose of 
God and the plans of men. The men that lived 
on the fertile Mesopotamian plain did not wish to 
emigrate. God’s arrangement was otherwise. He 
wished those who were becoming too numerous in 
that plain to spread themselves out through the 
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world. God had made not_one valley but the 
world for them, not for the angels or archangels; 
as we read, “The earth hath He given to the. 
children of men;” and as God’s purpose will 
stand, and as He will do all His pleasure, it is 
vain for puny man to withstand God. : 

There were, doubtless, many ways for the 
Almighty to carry out His plan, humanly speaking; 
but the one He adopted was that of confounding 
the language of the people, so that they could not 
understand one another's speéch, and we can well 
imagine what confusion would ensue amongst the 
people when God worked in the region of the 
mind. Things would be asked for that were 
needed, and things would be supplied that were 
not wanted. A shovel might be desiderated, 
whilst nothing less than a wheelbarrow would be 
forthcoming. It was, therefore, when’ this con- 
‘fusion of tongues came upon them so that they 
could not understand each other, that. the people 
were compelled to disperse according to the high 
purpose and wise arrangement of Heaven. The™ 
means adopted by God accomplished the end He 
had in view. 

It is by many supposed that this Birs Nimrod 
contains the remains of the tower which these 
builders, unwilling to emigrate, had erected. At 
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anyrate, there is no other tower putting in such a 
clear claim for the hereditary position as itself. 
Nay, when the cylinders were removed, some 
years ago, by Layard, which had been placed 
there by Nebuchadnezzar more than two thousand 
years ago (as was generally done after any re- 
building or repairing’ work), these cylinders. not 
only certified to the work that the king had been 
doing, but to the tradition that that was the very 
place from which men had been at first scattered 
abroad, and where their counsel was made strange. 

It seemed as if God, in scattering the people on 
the face of the whole earth and so carrying out His 
own purpose and plan, was saying to the false 
leaders of the people in those days, “My ways are 
higher than your ways, and My thoughts than 
yours.” 

From this lofty structure there is a magnificent 
view of the Euphrates, and of the very’ 
extensive-ruins on its left bank, which we had 
visited with such deep and thrilling interest in the 
fore part of the day. As we cast our eyes toward 
the west, we saw a great expanse of water, which, 

it seems, had burst recently through the right 
bank of the river, and though many attempts 
have been made by successive pachas to close up 
the breach, it seems to break out afresh, and to 
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open up each time with a wider breach than before. 
From want of proper attention by the Turkish 
Government to close such openings, much water 
is leaving both rivers that can ill be spared, and 
so fertile districts are becoming marshes, and the 
power of the rivers to carry even ships of the 
smallest burden are decreasing accordingly. 

For two hundred miles and more the Euphrates, 
above its junction with the Tigris, cannot now 
be utilised for steamboat traffic owing to the 
continued neglect to repair its broken banks ; and 
so the mercies that were meant to be helps for the 
opening up of the country, not being valued and 
cared for, have become greatly lessened and are 
likely to be finally lost. 

It is now time to leave this ancient and lofty 
structure. As I looked down from the summit, 
my horse, which was left at the bottém of the 
mound, seemed greatly diminished in size. After 
‘descending the steep side of this mound, we 
paid a visit to the adjoining one, which was the: 
only other in the neighbourhood. The latter, 
separated from the greater building by the space 
of two or three hundred yards, was not nearly so 
high, though broader, and has all the appearance 
of containing the remains of a buried city. Men 
said, “Go to, let us build a tower and a city ;” 
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and the probability, according to this resolution 

and arrangement (if it was carried out), would be 

that the two buildings would not be far Spat 
“from each other, wherever they were erected. 

Sit Austin Henry Layard, referring to this 
mound, says: “The ruins are now divided into 
two distinct parts, undoubtedly the remains of 
two distinct buildings. . . . To the west of 
the high mound, topped by the tower-like pile of 
masonry, is a second, which is larger but lower, 
and in shape more like the ruins on the east bank 
of the Euphrates. This mound is traversed by 
ravines and watercourses, and strewed over it are 
the usual fragments of stone, brick, and pottery. 
Upon its summit are two small Mohammedan 
chapels... . . Not having been able to ex- 
cavate in this mound, I could not ascertain whether 
it covers the remains of any ancient building.” 

Layard could not examine every mound, but 
this one, as well as the great structure adjoining, 
had very special claims upon his time and 
“resources, and it is hoped that the knowledge we 
all desire will ere long be obtained. 

Hundreds of similar mounds on the Babylonian . 
and Assyrian plains, though not all of equal: 
interest to the Christian and to the antiquarian, 
are waiting to be pierced to deliver up the valuable 
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secrets and treasures they contain; and it seems 
a pity that so much money is expended in this 
country of ours on horse-racing and other pursuits 
attended with such demoralising results, which, if 
spent in opening up the buried treasures of antiquity 
still undisclosed, would be of great advantage 
to humanity. Yes, if our nobility were wise in 
proportion to the wealth they possess, would they 
not interest themselves less in the breed of horses 
and more in elevating subjects, such as the lofty 
moral and spiritual training of their fellow-men ? 





HILLAH ON THE EUPHRATES, SHOWING BRIDGE OF BOATS. 





CHAPTER IX. 
COLPORTAGE IN HILLAH. 


“Trust in the Lord”—A Lrave dragoman—Selling the Scriptures 
Opposition: Brought before the Pacha—The Patvha’s just 
judgment, and confusion of the persecutors—Jews in Hillah— 
Pentateuch in the school—On the march again—Meeting 

" Mussulman pilgrims from the Caspian—Honours to the dead. 


DESCENDING the lofty ruined tower, we mounted 
and rode rapidly to overtake some Arabs 
who were on their way with produce for the 
market ; and, learning from them about a different 
road, we cantered along its much-beaten track for , 
Hillah. We saw shepherds leading their flocks to 
their folds for protection from the wild beasts 
that prow! about during the night. There seemed 
scarcely anything for the sheep to eat. Here and 
there the. black tents of the Arabs were dotting 
the plain. The superintendent at the telegraph 
‘station heard the patter of our horses’ feet just as 
the sun was setting, after a day of: the most 
thrilling interest and of ever-memorable 
experience. . 

Next day (Friday) I started out with my 
dragoman and muleteer to dispose of the New _ 
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Testaments. This was my special business in. 
Hillah ; and it seems, from what I learned, this 
was the first time the Arabic Scriptures had been 
publicly offered for sale in that town. This made 
the work all the more interesting to me, and in-. 
creased my responsibility. It seems that a Christian 
(a converted Jew) had been there selling Hebrew 

” Bibles and Hebrew Testaments among the Jews,, 

‘bit he would not sell Turkish or Arabic Testa- 
ments to the Gentiles. I did not know how I 
would be received. Strange, fanatical men were 
known to be going about, and among them Hadjis 
who had been to Mecca and wore the privileged 
green. Had it been the Koran I was disposing, - 
there would have been ‘no néed to think of any. 
eventualities. Nevertheless, I began by trusting 
God to open up the way. Like William Burns, I 
said, “ Thine is the kingdom.” 2 

_.. T took some Testaments in my hand, and gave 
some to the dragoman, while the muleteer was 
by my side with a large stock in the saddie bags. 
Having refreshed my memory with Arabic words 
for Gospel, for good, for cheap, for bread, for the 
soul, and the price of the books, I started out. 

‘into the streets of Hillah with my small stock of ~ 
gutturals, and there publicly informed the people 
what good Book I was selling and what true Book ~ 
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I wished them to buy. When we were starting 
business, a Turkish soldier seized my dragoman 
by the throat, and said: “Why do you sell that 
Book so cheap? Many people will buy it and 
read it and become Christian.” “So much. the 
better,” said my brave dragoman, as he shook 
himself free from that garrotting Turk. 

. In Hillah the inhabitants are mostly Moham- 
medans, A few are Turks, but the majority are 
Arabs; some are Sheahs and some ate Sunnies. 
One man read a few verses in the crowd, and then 
bought a copy. Another followed his example. 
Sometimes the father gave his son the Testament 
to read, and, being pleased with what his son _ 
‘read from the Gospels, he, too, bought, and so we 
laboured on till one of our supply bags was nearly 
empty. We felt encouraged. This was a good 
work in a strange place, and among a strange 
people who spoke a strange language. 

We next crossed the river by the bridge of 
boats to that part of the city where the people 
were more numerous, and, it was said, also more 
superstitious. We surely carried a light to shine 

in a dark place. We sold on that side of the 
river also. Grey beards bought as soon as theft’, 
children read. Some bought, who after a little 
while returned the Testaments and demanded 
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back the money, which we at once returned. 
This, we thought, was meant to discourage those 
around from buying, and to give the people the 
idea that they had been cheated with the nature 
of the book. 

At one place a revenue officer tried to impose a 
double tax. Another police officer ventured to 
say the book was bad, and, this report having 
reached the ears of the authorities, we were 
all—ze. the missionary and his staff—summoned 
before the pacha then sitting in the palace. The 
‘people looked at us as we were being led before 
this important official, and seemed to say, with 
special reference to the stranger: “What -is he 
charged with? What has he been doing?” I 
was as thoroughly satisfied as Daniel long ago, 
when he threw up the windows of his dwelling in 
this neighbourhood, and prayed toward Jerusalem 
to his God, that what I had done was right. 

Now we enter the palace, still in charge of the 
official police, and pass along through many 
corridors, and come at last to the room in which 
the pacha sits. It is a day of many court 
meetings. We are now before his Excellency, who 
is seated on a divan. As I entered I bowed, 
He asked me to be seated, and spoke- through my 
interpreter, the dragoman. He said: “ You are 
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charged with selling a bad book.” I produced a 
copy of the Arabic New Testament, the book 
I was selling on the streets of Hillah, He took 
it into his hands, looked at it, read some of its 
verses, and then said from his seat of authority, 
“This is a good book,” at the same time 
expressing a wish to buy a copy, as the Emperor 
of China did the other day. I offered him one, 
which he was pleased to accept. The charge was 
dismissed, and being acquitted, we left the court. 
Our adversaries were confounded, the flag of 
truth streamed out more conspicuously after this 
strong breeze, and I am sure if we had met 
Daniel that day coming from the lion’s den, we 
might have mutually congratulated each other. 
“ Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Him ; and He shall bring it to pass. And He shall 
bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and thy 
judgment as the noon-day” (Psalm xxxvii. 5, 6). 
After feaving the palace, the work of distribution 
was resumed. Some copies were bought by 
parties going up the river, and some also were 
taken down the river by parties. going that way. 
After a while I noticed that there were among the 
crowd gathering round us some fellows, as Paul 
would say, of the baser sort, whose presence was 
causing an unpleasant pressure that might at any 
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moment dangerously increase, so I engaged a 
“gufa” or round boat, which our party quietly - 
entered, and we were soon swiftly swirled away 
down the Euphrates to land ina private garden 
where we could mature our plans, and thought- 
fully consider our future operations. 
Later on in the day I visited the Jewish school, 
where I heard the children read from the Hebrew om 
_ Bible, and where I myself read with them, to their” 
delight, from the Pentateuch, about God: creating 
the heavens and the earth. These were, in all 
probability, the genuine descendants of the 
children of the captivity that Nebuchadnezzar , 
had brought from the far-off land of Palestine, 
whose temple he had robbed of its golden vessels, 
and whom he forced to build in Babylon walls 
and even temples for his gods many and lords” 
many. A 
‘AI the Jews had not gone back when they 
- Obtained their freedom. The love of money might 
be the motive, while the disasters that overtook 
' their masters at the close of their captivity may » ~ 
‘have had ever afterwards a mercifulising effect 
on their rulers in their dealings with those who 
chose to remain. Like many other Jews, these 
have not received Christ as the Messiah. Alas! 
not yet is the veil taken away ; but when it shall 
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be removed, and the scattered Jews of the world 

- are converted, the nations will never have had 
preachers of greater zeal, of greater courage, and 
of a more self-sacrificing spirit in propagating the 
doctrines of the Christian faith. Will it not be in 
their case as life from the dead ? 

That night I felt my work in Hillah was finished. 

I rejoiced to think that so many copies of the- 
New Testament Scriptures had been disposed of, 
and I prayed that the good seed might be lodged 
in many hearts to the praise and glory of God. 

Next morning I left early with my working staff 
and a soldier, after thanking the telegraph superin- 
tendent for his hospitality and kindness. We had- 
no time to lose, as we determined to reach Bagdad, 
fifty-five miles off, the same evening. The lofty . 
tower of Akkur Kuff was on our left this time, 
and visible the greater part of the way. It rises 
to the height of 125 feet, and is about 400 feet in 
circumference. It is distant about fifteen miles 
from Babylon, and the old and dignified-looking 
towers sent our thoughts back to Nimrod, the 
founder of the earliest cities on this earth. 

On our way to Bagdad we met a little army 
of about a hundred Mohammedan horsemen, 
all armed. They had come all the way across 
‘country from the shores of the Caspian ¢a. 
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Their object was to do puja about the mosque at 
Kerbela, that was dedicated to the memory of 
Hoosan and Hassan. They had also brought 
with them, suspended at the side of their powerful 
horses, the dead bodies of their friends to be buried 
there, in compliance with their dying request. 





AKKUR KUFF. 


They carried flags of their nationality and emblems 
of their faith, The crescent was conspicuous, 
The horsemen sat and smoked their hookas as 
the strange funeral procession moved to the house 
appointed for all living. One felt. these were not 
the men to quarrel with about any dogma of the 
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faith. Had such a quarrel arisen, we would have 
had no chance; for they were too numerous, 
besides being a wild and fanatical-looking lot. 
They might have said what thcir co-religionists 
have often said: Believe this, or receive that-— 
then it would have fared ill with us. They, how- 
ever, passed in peace, and we breathed freely again. 
- The oldest burying ground in the world lies 
in the direction in which they were going, viz., 
on the banks of the lower Euphrates. Hundreds 
of millions have been buried there, and I believe 
that whoever would choose to give commandment 
concerning his bones that they should be laid in 
that oldest or earliest burying-place, would, with- 
out a doubt, have a far greater chance of lying 
nearer the thigh bone of Adam, and nearer the 
breast bone of Eve, than in any other cemetery of 
the world. Let us believe that those who have 
done good here, wherever their bones are laid, 

’ shall rise’ to a resurrection of life, and that those 
who have done evil shall rise to a resurrection of 
condemnation. With the curse of sin removed, 
the Christian is ever and everywhere enabled to 
sing, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?” 
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CHAPTER X. 


A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN IN. BAGDAD. 


Sabbath rest needed—An earnest. day" 's work—From house 4 to 
house, and'street to street —Prisoners buy the Gospels—Gifts 
of Scriptures to the poor and needy—The last day's sale—A 
splendid record—'‘ The sower went forth sowing” —~The agent 
of the steamer: He congratulates the missionary on providen- 
tial favour—Captain Carter: An able sailor and kindly man— 
His sad death in Africa at the hands of savages—Homeward 


bound. m 


‘WE reached Bagdad after a ride that day of 
fifty-five miles. It was late when we got to our 
hotel; but we reached it with thankful hearts that 
no accident had befallen any of us, or even our 
horses, by the way. .Lausa Deo. In the Assyrian 
language there is such a word as Sabbath, and it 
is defined as a day of rest for the heart. This we 
sought and found. 
After enjoying such a day, I raiokicl to go 
out boldly into the streets of that ancient and 
interesting city, Bagdad, and dispose of the 





On this cylinder is inscribed an account of the expeditions of 
Sennacherib (725 8.c.). Among other expedition the text records 
the siéges of Lachish and Jerusalem, and describes King Hezekiah 
as shut up in Jerusalem ‘* like a bird in a cage.” 
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Gospels that still remained after Mosul, Hillah, and _ 
the intervening districts had been to some extent 
supplied. To my first dragoman, who accom- 
panied me on my long ride to Mosul, and who was 
unable to go with me to Hillah, because the strain 
of the long and severe ride to Nineveh had unfitted 
him for the fatigue which my expedition to the 
Euphrates involved, I said on Tuesday, before 
starting for Hillah, “ Here are two rupees for this 
day’s work ; go and sell the Scripture for such and 
such a price till I return, and I will give you at _ 
_ that rate for every day you are thus engaged.” 
However, I found, though he had the best part 
of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday to work, he had only sold five rupees’ 
worth ; but when we both went together we sold: 
from: seven to eight rupees’ worth daily, or nearly 
double in one day what he had sold in five. 

The first part of the town we visited was on the 
right bank of the Tigris. I resolved te do this 
work thoroughly, though I was in the pay of no 
Bible society. We went into every coffee shop, 
where men sat smoking the hookah or sipping their 
coffee ; to every khan, to every shop, and there 
exposed our precious wares, holding up the book 
before the people as they crowded past us in the 
bazaar. Many here and there were allowed to : 
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read some of its verses, even though they might 
not Buy. And I am happy to say that not less 
than one hundred copies of the four Gospels in 
one were sold that day. Many more we might 
have disposed of, of course, for nothing ; but as it - 
was difficult to find out the truth when poverty 
was pleaded, I considered it wiser not to give 
any copies gratuitously. 

When the Arab bought and paid for his copy, 
it began to have a money value to him in the 
market and in the street, and was less likely to be 
destroyed from the fact that he had put his money 
onit. Many of the Mohammedans when asked to 
buy the “Ingel” Testament said “lah,” at the same 
time turning up their nose and the white of their 
eyes most disdainfully ; yet no one in the crowd 
that we generally had surrounding us attempted 
to jostle dr threaten any of our party with clenched 
fist, far less did they point an unsheathed dagger 
(though there were plenty of these round about 
us); but beyond scowling eyes, or a whole-souled 

* negation, there was no opposition to speak of. 
This we attributed to the protecting providence of 
God. 

The second day (Tuesday) I decided we should 
begin at the gate that leads towards Mosul, there- 
after to come in along one of the principal streets, 
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This was done, and very encouraging success 
again attended our united efforts. Wonderful to 
tell, as many as twenty-five copies of the Gospels 
were bought by the rich robbers even in the 
prison, and these were parties from whom, 
certainly, I did not expect to get much encourage- 
ment. But we must not forget the once falsely- 
charged Christ, nor the encouraging death-bed 
history of the thief who once hung penitent at 
His side. E 
At first I almost doubted the wisdom of letting 
the books go into such a questionable quarter. 
without some security or pledge that they or their 
equivalent would return. But I confess my fears 
' were groundless, for these prisoners that bought 
the books in their prison cells acted honestly 
and with honour. If the book was kept, the 
money came out from between some window bar 
or other. Guilty or innocent, they got the book 
” which says, “ Let him that stole steal no more ;” 
that tells of the welcome the prodigal. received 
when he returned to his father—a type of the 
welcome God, the Great Father, gives to every 
returning repenting prodigal. These prisoners 
got the book that tells that the publican prayed: 
“ God be merciful to me, a sinner ;” and that, after 
praying in faith, he went to his house justified— 
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saved. Here some copies were given gratuitously. 
Thereafter, twenty of the well-dressed lads 
connected with the Bagdad Government offices, 
- hearing about the Turkish and Arabic Gospels we 
had to dispose of, bought and thanked us. These 
lads belong, with scarcely an exception, to the 
Mohammedan faith—though a man is not, I was 
shappy to learn, excluded from an office there 
though he professes the Christian faith, We 
rejoiced to see these young men buying this 
Testament, and with such apparent interest carry- 
ing them to their homes. May it indeed be a 
light to their feet and a lamp to their path, as 
they journey on to the eternal world toward which 
we are-all travelling. 

Brewster and Faraday, two of the -greatest 
philosophers of Europe, who have passed away, 
leaving a halo of glory behind them, sat daily at 
the feet of the Great Teacher, and drank through 
His-Spirit the highest wisdom from His words, 
This Book and the belief of its truths did not 
hinder them in their scientific pursuits. Young 

- men, you need not be ashamed to follow in the 
steps of such great and good men! 

About eighty books were sold that day, and 
purchased in such a way that it was a pleasure to . 


sell ; and it was far better to sell than to give, as 
N 
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in this way the genuineness of the desire to 
possess it was fairly and continuously tested. 

Thursday.—This was the last day of the sale— 
so far as I was personally connected with the 
business of selling the Scriptures in Bagdad. I 
was obliged to be on board the Czéy of London at 
daylight for Bussorah. We sallied forth, The 
boy who carried the Testaments, though a Sheah, 
was interested in the sale. He expected a salary, 

_ increasing according to the amount of the business 
done; and we had his best wishes for a speedy 
disposal of the contents of the bags he carried, as 
thereby his load would lessen and his pay increase, 
On this occasion we went to the principal streets. 
Some of the rich Mussulmans bought, others 
thaughtily said “lah,” as if they had known that 
the missionary was about, and had been for days 
anathematising him in their hearts. One fanatic 
I saw with my own eyes tearing the New 
Testament in pieces; but another one, ‘a friend of 
the Scriptures, snatched what remained of its 
leaves out of his hand, hiding them in his bosom. 
May God hide them in such a heart! 

Perhaps we sold more that day than on any of 
the three previous days. This might have arisen 
in my case, as the engineer would say, from 

‘there being a greater pressure to the square 
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‘inch, Such a plentiful sowing of the seed as 
this could not but to a certain extent encourage 
those who were favourable to the spread of 
Christ’s pure teaching, and proportionately 
discourage those who were not favourable, and 
who looked upon ‘this work as a rival to their faith. 
Hence the remark was made in my hearing that 

pif there had been another pacha on the divan, we 
would not be permitted to sell that book. * 

I greatly rejoiced at the work we were enabled 

_ to do. The toil, and what some people would 
call the drudgery, was very oppressive and 
prostrating; but a true missionary must not 
always expect to have his feet in velvet slippers, 
or walk on drawing-room carpets, or lie on springy 
beds, or enjoy himself in carriage drives. He 
must be prepared for toil, and at times even 
for danger. He must endure hardness as a good 
soldier. How often it is seen that such men get 
their life for a prey, and find that he that keeps his 
life too tenderly loses it, and that he that loses it 
by wisely daring duty keeps it. 

This work was needed. Was there not here a 
feeding of the multitude with the bread of life? 
The field for scattering the incorruptible seed of the 
Word was the hearts of the people; and this was 
done with the assurance that the word of Christ 
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would be fulfilled—* Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away.” 

Considering that about four hundred copies of” 
the Arabic New Testament were sold, and that 
ten Mussulmans bought for one Christian, and 
these chiefly often of the Roman Catholic stamp 
—as needy as these others, seeing that they are 
taught for doctrines the commandments of men—» 
there is cause to rejoice—cause to do: what Paul 
did when he got as far as the Appii Forum— 
thanked God and took courage. Let the New 
Testament but go into the hands of the Mussul-_ 
mans, that Book will soon work in the mind of 
such readers a deep conviction, from its 
conscience-probing power, that its great author 
is God ; and will it not accomplish a reformation 
such as the Koran has never done, and never 
will do? 

“ The sower went forth sowing, 
The seed in secret slept 


Through weeks of faith and patience; 
Till out the green blade crept. 


“* Oh, praise the heavenly Sower, 
Who gave the fruitful seed, 

And watch’d and water’d duly, 
And ripened for our need.” 


When in the midst of my work I called on, 
the agent of the Messrs. Lynch, to whom the 
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steamer belonged. I said to him: “Your steamer 
leaves to-morrow?” “Yes,” “said the agent. 
“Well, I wish to arrange with you about my 
passage down the river.” The agent said: “We 
.did not charge you for coming up the river 
from Bussorah to Bagdad.” “No, sir,” I said, 
“you did not.” By this time I was moving 
my hand toward my pocket and my purse, 
expecting an attack would be made on it before 
T left his office. But he continued, “We will not 
charge you anything for taking you down the : 
river to Bussorah, nor will we let the captain ° 
(Carter) charge you for your board. We will pay - 
the captain for that.” I did not expect this. I: 
thanked the agent, and said that their treatment 
of me was very generous indeed. 

Referring to my visit to that part of the world, 
he observed: “You have been most fortunate in 
all your movements. The rivers you had to cross . 
were low: You had no rain in going to Mosul, 
and if you had you might have had to wait 

- till the rivers were fordable, and even then they 
are often dangerous to travellers. You had the 
benefit of a great flood in the Tigris that bore you 
swiftly down, and the war betwixt the Pacha of 
Bagdad and the marsh Arabs, which was scarcely — 
over when you arrived from Bombay, was ended 
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when you returned from Mosul. You have been 
very fortunate. I don’t remember a traveller who 
came here who ever had so many favouring 
circumstances.” 

_ Next day I left by the City of London. J gave 
some Testaments to the dragoman that he might 
dispose of them, and apply the proceeds for 
behoof of himself and his family. Captain Carter 
was on the bridge; and at early morning he rang 
the bell to start. He treated me on board with 
the greatest kindness, and though. I had been his 
own brother, he could not have done more. 

And here let me give a short account of his sad 
and tragic end in the heart of Africa, some months 
after we shook hands and parted at Bussorah. 
I went homeward véa the Andaman Islands, 
Mandalay, Singapore, Hong Kong, Utah, the Falls 
of Niagara, Boston, and New York. In New York 
I happened to step into the great reading-room 
instituted by the octogenarian Cooper, arid named 
after him. I made for the paper stands, on which 
I think not Jess than-a hundred newspapers from 
all parts of the world were spread. I stood before 
the Witness from Montreal, and saw a lengthy. 

paragraph in it headed: “Death of Carpenter 
and Captain Carter.” The young office boy 
begged me to stand aside, as he must take 
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the used copy away and replace it by the new. 
I asked him to give me that soiled ahd tattered 
paper. There and then I read the whole para- 
graph detailing the awful disaster. It appeared 
H. M. Stanley, when in some part.of the interior 
of the Dark Continent, wanted supplies badly, and 
Captain Carter, from his knowledge of the Arab 
character and language, was chosen along with 
* Cadenhead to conduct the relief party with 
supplies towards the place where Stanley was or 
_ was expected to be. It seems the relieving party © 
had chosen (if 1 am rightly informed) a new route, 
and the great chief of that district, believing that 
here was an army come “to eat up” his country, 
gave orders to fight. Cadenhead was the first 
to. fall, then the cowardly Arabs. fled, leaving 
Captain Carter and his faithful servant to be 
overpowered by the hordes of yelling savages. 
Carter fought bravely with his servant at his side 
to the last ; but what could their repeating guns 
* do against such a multitude? 
It was with the deepest sorrow I read the 
account, and I thought it a singular thing I 
should be directed to this reading-room, to that 
: newspaper, and to the paragraph just as it was 
being swept away from the stand. Whether those 
who sent that-party to relieve Stanley gave proper 
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instructions to them to avoid new and un- 
authorised routes and occasion of conflict with the 
natives, I cannot tell; but no doubt there was 
responsibility somewhere. The whole affair is 
sad enough, and is fitted to make Stanley and 


some others think. In passing through Utah, was , 


it not equally strange that extracts of my long 
letter detailing this Tigris and Euphrates journey 
should be found by me in one of the columns of 


* 


‘ an American paper lying on the table of a hotel I _ 


was visiting there? It had previously appeared in 
the Bombay Times, India. The world seems to be 
getting smaller. Does it not? : 





Now, I have given an account of one of my 
many journeys, and hope you (the reader) have 


_ enjoyed it, and profited thereby. The remarkable -. 


manner in which the thought came into my mind 
about the journey, and how wonderfully the way 
was opened up, ought surely to encourage those 
- who believe they are called to some work or 
mission, but who cannot see how they can 
accomplish it. Let such pray for guidance, right 


impressions, and genuine convictions regarding 


the. carrying out. of any work specially laid 
upon their hearts as the result of prayer; and, 
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calmly and continuously looking up to God, they 
will. certainly find sooner or later the way opened 
up, and, like the disciples, when they caught a 
multitude of fishes after a night of fruitless labour, 
will be able to say, “It is the: Lord.” Thus 
God’s power and goodness are manifested to men. 
Many people have helped me in my journeys 
through the world. Some of the very humblest 
* could only give a cup of water; but such a gift, . 
given in Christ's name, will not lose its reward ; 
for God gives chances of helping to the poorest as 
well as to the richest. Some of the highest, like 
the late King of Burmah (Theebaw’s father), 
helped me greatly by exchanging for my bottles 
of perfume a bag filled with silver coins from his 
own mint. Others, whose power is greater than 
some of this world’s kings, such as the late 
, Governor of the great North-West, the managers 
' of railway and steamboat companies in this as 
well as.in other countries, have most heartily 
helped me on in the prosecution of my work, and 
found pleasure and even profit in doing so. 

Here I may be permitted to mention a most 
pleasing incident that happened to me the other 
“day. After returning from a long journey, I felt 
naturally a desire to visit the Crathie Bazaar, 
being pleased to learn that our Queen, her 
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children, and grandchildren were to be engaged © 
in the: noble work of helping to build a church 
for the worship of Almighty God—a church in 
which His Word would be read and His Gospel 
preached, in which prayers would be offered to 
God in the name of Jesus, and in which the 
praises of the Great Creator, King of kings and 
Judge of judges, would be sung. All this was 
deeply interesting to me, a loyal subject. On my 
arrival at the Ballater Station I founda great 
crowd of visitors, all busily endeavouring to secure 
seats in the coaches and’ waggonettes provided on 
that occasion to take visitors on to the bazaar. A 
“special” was coming with hundreds more, and 
for conveyances the demand was much greater 
than the supply. Failing to secure a seat amid 
the excitement and rising fares, I determined to 
start and trudge the distance, in the Hope, like 
Micawber, that something would turn up by the 
way: I was walking on alone admifing the 
scenery—the river, the forest, the little hills, and 
the great mountains. The birds sang around me 
in the purest air. The waggonettes rolled past 
with ladies arrayed in the latest fashion. In, 
some of these conveyances, specially hired by 
germinating millionaires, there were a few spare 
seats. I coveted none of these, for I was driving 
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in fine style my own pair, which I had used before’ 
in many countries and in many climes, up hill.and ; 
down dale, and I'am happy to say I find them 
still in fair condition, thanks be to God. Mean- 
while another carriage came along, its noble 
occupant being a prince—Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. Espying the toiling traveller, quick 
, 5 lightning, and with thoughtful and unaffected 
kindness, he invited me to take a seat in his 
carriage at his side. He might have passed me, 
as he was hurrying from the South to perform the 
important function of Royal Photographer to the 
bazaar with the object of augmenting its funds. 
When I got the invitation so unexpectedly I 
looked behind thinking the kindness was meant 
for some other person more worthy than myself, 
but I soon perceived, as there was nobody ‘else 
visible, that the energetic and kindly wave of the 
prince’s hand was specially directed towards 
myself. *I was not long in accepting his kind 
invitation. When comfortably seated at his side 
I let him know that he had made no mistake by 
inviting me into his carriage, giving him my card ; 
.and still more, I did not fail to tell him that he 
was very fortunate in having the company of a 
traveller of such world-wide experience. I showed 
him a map of the world with my travels marked 
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on it (as you may see on the outside cover), and 
you need not be astonished to learn that he was 
pleased to express the. pleasure he had in the 
traveller's company. As we drove rapidly along, 
I related to the prince a few of my experiences in 
traversing the globe, and, judging from the hearty 
laughter with which the stories were received, 
they were greatly enjoyed. The prince was not like 
some people I have met, who are afraid to laugh 
lest they roughen the fine lines of their face. His 
open and genial countenance was like sunshine 
about the palace. 

I may mention that on my return home Prince 
Henry sént me his portrait, and in a beautiful and 
kind autograph letter which accompanied he 
asked my acceptance of it “In remembrance of 
our impromptu drive from Ballater to Balmoral.” 


. 


THE END. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“Sowing beside all Waters.” 


From the late Rev. Joun Epmonp, D.D., London.—* I have 
read your book with much interest and admiration of your energy 
in travel and in Christian service. Accept my thanks for the 
pleasure your volume gave me.” 

From the late Rev. Dr. SomERVILLE, D.D., Irvine E.C. 
Manse.—‘T enclose you a postal for the volume you have kindly 
sent me, Iam deriving much pleasure from its perusal.” 

From the late Professor DruMMOND.—‘ Read with much 
interest.”” 

From the late Sir WILLIAM M‘Onte, Lord Provost of Gla-gow, 
—‘T have read your book of travels with very great interest and 
pleasure.” 

From Lord BLaxtyr&.— Thanks for your book, which is an 
interesting narrative of useful Christian work—cheque enclosed.” 





“Gatbered Leaves from Ceylon.” 


From Rev, Dr. HucH M‘MILLan, D.D., LL.D.—‘' The little 
book itself is as good within as it is beautiful without, and full of 
wise and solemn and tender words which cannot but profit those 
who carefully read then: and meditate upon them. You did well 
to give them to the world, and I hope they will be widely circulated 
and do much good.” 


From Rev. Dr, Jerrrey, Kilsyth.—‘‘Many thanks for 
*Gatheted Leaves from Ceylon;’ it is first-rate reading, the 
articles are short, pithy, interesting, and to the point.” 


Her Majesty the Queen has heen graciously pleased to accept a 
copy of this beautiful book. 


The Heekly Citizen says—“It is beautifully illustrated with 

- views of the scenery and sketches of the numerous ruins which still 

exist 10 attest an earlier civilisation. The book is associated with 

missionary enterprise, and is affectionately dedicated to the memory 
of the late Sir William Mackinnon, Bart.” 


The Glasgow Herald says—‘ They are written in a simple and 
earnest style,” 


THE PRINCE OF MISSIONARY TRAVELLERS. 


Rev. J. G. PaTerson lectured on his world-wide travels in the 
school hall at Isipingo, Natal.” Though the notice was short, the 
attendance was good, the hall being well filled.. The lecture was 
most instructive, and at-times intensely amusing. Mr. Paterson 
is a great: traveller—a more extensive traveller, as far as the 
wide world 4s concerned, than even Stanley, whose travels Mave 
been chiefly. confined to Central Africa, and. whose career, 
however wonderful, has left\(unlike Mr; Paterson’s tract of cheery 
lectures) ‘piten sorrow, suffering, and death. Mr. Paterson is, 
Perhaps, the most extensive missionary traveller living. He has 
travelled through all the Australasian Colonies again and again. 
He has been through Cape Colony, Natal, and into the Free Stale, 
and is now. making for the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay, afterwards 
Madagascér.and Zanzibar. He has gone through Russia from the 
Black Sea to the White. He has visited Mandalay, and had an 
interview with one df the late Kings of Burmah, exchanging 

resents with his Majesty of the Rising Sun and the White 

mbrella, He has traversed as a colporteur with the New 
Testament all along the great lines of railway in India. . He has 
visited all its great cities, and cooled himself down on more than 
one of its lofty mountain sanitariums. He has visited the 
interesting ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, and saw there the latest 
generation of the wild beasts that have still, it may be ‘affirmed, 
the ruins of Babylon in charge. Whilst there, ever true to his high 
mission, he scattered copies of the Word of God in the Turkish, 
Persian, and Arabic languages. He has visited most of the States 
of North America, and gone through the confederated Dominion 
of Canada to the town of Battleford, situated 700 miles north-west 
of the now flourishing city of Winnipeg. Southing that town, he 
has gone hundreds of miles over the rolling prairies to Fort Walsh, 
Assiniboine, and Fort Benton on the Upper Missouri; on to 
Helena, Butte, Utah, Denver, Kansas City, and St. Louis; on to 
the orange groves of Florida, and then across to the luxuriant 
‘sugar plantations of Cuba. In Mexico, in a railway carriage, he 
climbed to its lofty and fruitful plains, passing the snow-crowned 
peaks of Orizaba and Pocacatepetal, 17,800 feet above the level of 
the sea. He has stood beside the mighty and aged pyramids of 
Egypt, and has seen, from the Mount of Olives, Jerusalem and 
the mountains that are around it ; he has drunk water from David's 
well in Bethlehem, and heard the hum of the busy bees as they 
flew past with honey gathered from those plains, over which the 





angels sung. He has visited the Fijis, and heard in Vavou that. 


almost centenarian, King George, praying in one of his state- 
supported churches, He has visited the hot springs of New 
Zealand, and bathed in them, and saw the natives having their 
choice of cooking by steam or boiling water. He had strange 
experiences with tigers and other wild beasts.—Mata/ Newspaper. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABOVE INCIDENTS DURING MR. PATERSON’S JOURNEYS. 


















1, Preaching to Sailors at Archangel. ; 7. Preaching in Theatre, F 

2, Preaching in Cienfuegos, Cuba. | North-West Territor: 

3. Preaching to Aborigines, Australia. | 8. Midnight. Adventure with Tiger in 
4. Selling Bibles in Eastern Turke Central India. pre 

5. Reception by the King of Burmah. | 9, Lecturing in Legislative Assembly 
6. Before Pacha for selling Bibles. Hall, Tellahassie, Florida, U.S. 


10. Chaplain to M‘Kinlay’s Expedition, Australia, in 1861. 
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